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To JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me the following ikons (circle number of those 





THE ORIGINAL 


Shor 


4) Crucifix (12” high), corpus 
painted directly on mahogany. 
Wax finish ($12.50) 







5) Our Lady of Peace (8%” high) 
Gold leaf background ($20) 


To encourage the wider use of contemporary religious art 
and to give its creators an audience for their work, JUBILEE 
is selling the works of young American artists through its 
Ikon Guild (the first of its kind). All works are individ- 
ually produced, either hand-painted on wood for perma- 
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1 nence, or printed in limited editions by silk screen, also on 
Reese. oF Enclosed is $ ! wood. The ikon and the Byzantine crucifix illustrated here 

| are by Ade Bethune, one of the pioneers in the liturgical 
Name arts field in this country. Also available are three silk- 

} screen ikons (advertised in previous issues) by Donald and 
Strost , Elaine Bolognese: 1) Saint Michael (11% x 13), $10; 
City —— = rer 2) The Holy Family (9% x 11%), $8.50; and 3) Saint 


Francis (9% x 11%), $7.50. 





THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


@ While on vacation in Europe last summer James 
McCawley, editor of several building-trades publi- 
cations in Chicago, heard about the Bouworde or 
“Order of Builders,” a new movement which, from 
its headquarters near Brussels, has been sending 
teams of young volunteers all over Western Europe 
to construct homes (as well as churches and other 
community buildings) for families who are poorly 
housed or have no homes at all because of the war. 
McCawley and his son, James, Jr., then a student at 
the University of Chicago, visited one of these teams 
in their camp at Waldkappel, Germany; from his 
own observations and the experiences of his son, 
who served as a companion-builder, Mr. McCawley 
wrote the article which begins on page 38. 

The Order of Builders is not an “order” in the 
strict canonical sense. Father Werenfried van 
Straaten, O. Praem., founder of the movement, de- 
scribes it as “an international community of Catho- 
lics who build houses, schools and churches in order 
to spread the Kingdom of Jesus Christ on earth.” 
The Builders have two major aims: to promote 
family and community life by providing decent 
homes and churches, and, both in this way and 
through the international harmony generated in the 
work camps, to contribute to world peace. Father 
van Straaten believes that until the displaced are 
able to establish normal family life, world peace will 
remain in peril. For him the word “displaced” cov- 
ers many people, including the Arabs of Algeria and 
the Negroes of South Africa and the United States. 
He hopes to start communities of the Order of 
Builders in these areas and wherever else the fam- 
ily unit is in danger of division. In addition to their 
construction work, the Builders have outfitted and 
staffed several trailer chapels to bring Mass and 
the Sacraments to Catholic families now scattered 
through once-Protestant areas with no Catholic 
churches or parish life. 

The Order of St. Norbert, to which Father van 
Straaten himself belongs, is often known as the 
Canons Regular of Prémontré, having been founded 
at Prémontré in France in 1120. The first religious 
order to combine active parish work with the con- 
templative life, it has three divisions: priests and 
lay brothers, cloistered nuns, and a third order— 
the oldest of its kind in the Church—of lay persons 
striving to live a more intense Christian life in the 
world, 

The Premonstratensians came to the United States 





in 1893, when Father Bernard H. Pennings an- 
swered the call of the bishop of Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, to minister to Belgian immigrants in his 
diocese. So well did Father Pennings lay the founda- 
tions that when he died two years ago at the age 
of 94 he left a flourishing abbey and a college—St. 
Norbert’s—at De Pere, near Green Bay. From there 
the priests of the Order, under the direction of 
Father Pennings’ successor, Abbot Sylvester M. Kil- 
leen, O. Praem., go out to preach and teach all over 
the U.S. The Norbertines have five high schools 
(their Philadelphia school boasts an alumni group 
of 10,000 family heads), five priories, two semi- 
naries, two radio stations and one television station. 
@ JUBILEE’s STAFF: Oona Burke, JUBILEE’s newest 
staff member, joined the magazine last December. 
Since her graduation 
from the College of 
New Rochelle in 1951 
she had held a variety 
of jobs—among them 
social worker, general 
secretary for Baby 
Talk magazine, edi- 
torial secretary to the 
Managing Editor of 
Good Housekeeping, 
and finally, research- 
STAFF MEMBER BURKE er for the Pan Amer- 
ican Coffee Bureau. Like many other staff members 
she began as one of JUBILEE’s Wednesday night 
volunteers; she now splits her day between circula- 
tion, promotion and editorial work and is one of 
the magazine’s most prolific book reviewers. 
Though she was raised in Brooklyn, Oona is as 
Irish as her name. Her mother’s parents and her 
father’s grandparents all came from around Donegal. 
During the Easter Rebellion of 1916, and, later, 
when the Black and Tans harassed Ireland, Oona’s 
great-aunt, who worked on a rebel newspaper in 
Dublin, carried a small pearl-handled revolver for 
protection; other members of the family concealed 
fugitive patriots in a water tower atop their house. 
In 1952 and again last fall Oona visited her 
relations in Ireland; the first trip stimulated her 
interest in Irish history and literature; the second, 
which also included extended visits to Spain and 
Italy, produced her article on the late Canon Hayes 
and his People of the Land movement in JUBILEE’s 
March issue. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
THE GARDEN 


New York 


Although Catholics have been enjoined 
not to attend Billy Graham's "Crusade of 
Prayer," many of them still have a great 
curiosity about this decade's most success- 
ful evangelist. Since his appearance in New 
York, the nation's diocesan press has had a 
busy time explaining that Dr. Graham, for 
all his sincerity, is not teaching Catholic 
doctrine. Despite these admonitions, curi- 
osity persists and Catholics do sometimes 
go to hear him: one elderly woman in my par- 
ish came back from a Graham rally full of 
enthusiasm; when she was asked if she had 
"declared herself for Christ," which is the 
act of commitment asked by Dr. Graham, she 
said, "And wasn't I the first one up there?" 

With this interest in mind, I thought 
a report of atrip to Madison Square Garden, 
where Dr. Graham has been holding his night- 
ly Crusade of Prayer, might assuage the 
curiosity of my co-religionists. I hope that 
this report will at least convince them 
they have not been missing anything. 

Graham's sincerity is obvious, but his 
grasp of the fundamentals of Christianity 
(I am writing from only one hearing) hardly 
seems mature enough to direct millions of 
Americans. This immaturity is concealed by 
what might be called the "American" aspects 
of his efforts— the smooth functioning of 
his organization, the stress on teamwork, 
the skilled use of standard sales tech- 
niques which follow the proven formula of 
attention-getting, delivery of the mes- 
sage, and the "hook", after which the pros- 
pect reaches for the order blank. My min- 
ute-to-minute notes on the evening may help 








make some of this clear to JUBILEE's read- 


ers. 

7300. Arrived at the Garden. (I had 
been advised to come early since the show 
begins at 7:30. Can't help thinking of the 
event as a show—it is advertised on the 
amusement pages of the newspapers.) Raven- 
ously hungry and looking for hot dogs and 
ice cream. Whole place shut down tighter 
than Zion City. Realized that this is a re- 
ligious program, not a prize fight. Feel 
that this is too early for anything serious 
—most Garden events start close to nine. 
Crowd is quietly filling the Garden—many 
people carrying Bibles. Their orderliness 
and sobriety are striking but the most ob- 


vious thing is their appearance — the 
white, middle-class and lower-middle- 
class "Anglo-Saxon" — the root and heart 


of small-town and suburban America. The wo- 
men in neat, dotted Swiss dresses, the men 
in inexpensive summer business suits and 
white shirts—all well-scrubbed and gen- 
teel. Most of them middle-aged or older. A 
few Negroes and Orientals are present, but 
the conspicuous absence of the "melting- 
pot" races, who give so much vitality to 
New York life and to the Catholic Church, 
make it hard to reconcile this evening with 
my usual image of the typical Garden crowd 
—enthusiastic, wise, witty, energetic, 
somewhat sensual. The Garden, ordinarily 
smoke-filled and messy with cigar butts 
and paper cups, has been drably transformed 
into a gigantic church. 

The program lists 73 organized church 
groups present—Baptist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Lutheran. Together these must 
account for a large percentage of the 18,000 
reported in attendance. The large number of 
organized church groups weakens the Cru- 
sade leaders' claim to spontaneity. The 
speaker's platform at the Eighth Avenue end 
of the Garden is decorated with potted 
plants bearing a pink flower. Overhead are 
ten huge American flags, but there is no 
cross visible. [Dr. Graham later refers to 
the Cross as the greatest Christian sym- 
bol.] 

Choir rehearsal is bouncy but unimag- 
inative. Members are dressed in white 
shirts or blouses and sit in the sections 
behind the speaker's platform—someone 
nearby remarks that there are 2,000 people 
in the choir. Abrief piano solo is followed 
by an organ solo. 

7:29. A neatly dressed young man ap- 
pears on the platform. He has the clear voice 
of a radio announcer, but speaks with a 
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slight midwestern twang. He asks if we all 
have song-books, and the choir begins with 
the hymn "Blessed assurance Jesus is mine," 
then the audience sings (the words sound 
orthodox but not very profound). "Turn to 
Number 27 if youwill," says the MC. "There's 
a blessing in these songs. Now I want you to 
watch the words carefully. Don't sing, 
‘Trim your lamp, my feeble brother.' It's 
‘feeble lamp.' " Everybody laughs. We have 
another hymn, then Leighton Ford, an asso- 
ciate evangelist, comes on. He is wearing a 
light-colored suit and is extremely earn- 
est. He reads a passage from Saint Paul's 
Second Letter to the Corinthians, but it is 
so full of henceforths and wherefores that 
I can't follow. This is hardly the vernacu- 
lar. 

The pastor of New York's Abyssinian 
Baptist Church is introduced; he says, 
"Thank God for Billy Graham," and leads us 
in the Lord's Prayer. He adds to the Protes- 
tant version by throwing in an extra "and 
ever" at the end. The members of his church 
are asked to stand—2,000 are reported 
present, but apparently they are among the 
huge crowd that couldn't get into the Garden 
tonight. 

A baritone now runs through something 
called "He's got the whole wide world in his 
hands." It sounds like "Short'nin' Bread" 
and is illustrated with appropriate ges- 
tures. The program moves right along: the 
timing is excellent, it's like the show at 
the Music Hall; nothing drags. We are told 
that though this is the next-to-the-last 
night, the Crusade may be extended. We are 
asked to "pray on it." A decision will be 
made on Friday. [Praying on it obviously 
worked; the Crusade is now running into 
September and is to be resumed again in Oc- 
tober. ] A collection—for the "foller up" 
work—is taken up in big cardboard buckets 
printed to look like like maple syrup bar- 
rels. Most of the people in my row give at 
least a dollar apiece. 

8:00. Billy Graham appears, wearing a 
dark blue business suit and looking dynamic 
and confident. He says he has been talking 
to the crowd in the street and has to return. 
He makes a strong plea for the old custom of 
tithing, then quickly introduces a young 
Indian evangelist who speaks confidently 
about the spread of Christianity in India 
and Asia and assures us that the Church of 
South India plan (strongly attacked by the 
Anglo-Catholic wing of the Church of Eng- 
land) has been so successful that it will 
Soon spread to all of India. More songs, and 
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then an associate evangelist says, "Those 
of you who have borrowed song=-books can give 
them back to the usher.” 

8:20. Dr. Graham is back. (Apparently 
he is fighting the tradition that no re- 
Spectable headliner would go on before 
10:00 in the Garden.) We are requested not 
to walk about or whisper during the sermon. 
Graham comes forward. His calm assurance 
and confident delivery make him stand out 
over the associate evangelists. "Your life 
can be changed in the next few minutes," 
he informs us. "Sin will be forgiven. 
There are people here with troubles who can 
be helped. The certainty of heaven will come 
fromthe simple act of commitment to Christ. 
Pray on the Holy Spirit." He gives us a re- 
port about the prayers for New York: the 
Australians are praying, the English are 
praying, everyone is praying “on the suc- 
cess of the Crusade in New York." Graham 
tries to disassociate himself as a public 
figure from the Crusade—"This is God's 
doing. The people are hungry for God." 

Dr. Graham announces that his text for 
tonight will be the 18th chapter of the Book 
of Acts, 17th verse: "And Gallio cared for 
none of these things." Since I am not 
familiar with Protestant sermon tech- 
niques this act of building a sermon on ob- 
scure phrases seems a puzzling way of ap- 
proaching a subject. [I later read the 
whole eighteenth chapter at home and found 
that the passage had no relation to the ser- 
mon nor to Dr. Graham's interpretation of 
the verse. ] Graham talks about Paul, thumbd- 
ing through the limp-back Bible he holds 
constantly and stopping at the wonderful 
passage (2 Corinthians 11, 23-28) in which 
Paul lists the beatings, stonings, ship- 
wrecks, arrests and other sufferings he had 
to undergo for the sake of the Lord—*"for 
Christ's sake," Dr. Graham says. "Why don't 
they make a movie of it?" he asks. He re- 
peats the passage: "And Gallio cared for 
none of these things." He stresses Paul's 
imprisonment over and over again by making 
it very colloquial: "Paul was a jailbird." 
Graham moves back and forth on the platforn, 
raising and lowering his voice, occa- 
sionally pounding the table for emphasis. 
"Paul had fire—if Paul can endure all that, 
you can endure a few sneers down at the 
office." Graham's delivery is more the- 
atrical than dynamic, and by quoting the 
few phrases that struck my imagination I am 
putting him in a more favorable light than 
he seemed to occupy at the time. His speech 
is repetitious, inconsistent, incoherent 
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and ungrammatical—he is a master of the 
three-person parlay: "Everyone must ask 
ourselves if you are going to stand up for 
Christ"—and his sentences are full of 
Bible Belt colloquialisms. His standard 
of authority is the Bible ("The Bible 
says . . e"), but even what he gleans out 
of it seems truncated. In 45 minutes of a 
comparable talk by a priest, there would 
have been at least some passing reference 
to the general structure of Christian doc- 
trine: the Holy Trinity, Christ as God, 
grace, the sacraments, the Blessed Virgin 
and the saints, even the fathers of the 
Church. 

In Graham's theology, as it appears to 
me from a Single hearing, God is angry with 
us for sinning. What sin is, or how it is 
committed, is never clear. We must appease 
God by "declaring ourselves for Christ." 
There is no sense of God's love for man, 
of Christ's redeeming sacrifice. Most 
puzzling of all, what is the fate of the sin- 
ner? In this evening Graham makes only one 
reference to Hell ("The people don't care 
about Heaven or Hell" )—the favorite, burn- 
ing locus of the old-time evangelist is 
thus shrugged off. The reward for "com- 
mitment to Christ" is not, apparently, the 
Beatific Vision but a sojourn to a heaven 
described in physical terms. Graham's 
Christianity, although reportedly less 
Fundamentalist than that of the evangelists 
of the 1920's, like Billy Sunday and Aimee 
Semple McPherson, is still on the literal 
Side. Graham talks of the orchestras of 
heaven playing full blast and the angels 
Standing at attention while Saint Paul 
walks down the street, and Paul champin' 
at the bit at not being able to get down 
here again to clean up the mess. 

9:05. Dr. Graham stretches his hands 
out over the audience. He begins his appeal 
to stand up for Christ, calling softly to 
the people in the top balconies, the mez- 
zanine, the loges, the orchestra, to come 
forward for Christ. There is a rustling in 
the rear. Graham coaxes and gently pleads. 
The choir begins to sing softly. "We're go- 
ing to wait on you," Graham says quietly. 
"Won't you declare yourself for Christ?" 

The first person to come forward isa 
young red-haired woman who seems to be 
crying. A plump fourteen-year-old girl 
stands up. They walk down the main aisle and 
Stand before Graham. Other women appear, 
and then a few men (one of them is a thin, 
nervous intellectual carrying a copy of 
Walden). Most of the women seem middle- 


a 


aged—they're the type who arrange flowers 
at the local church and help out at the 
strawberry festival. [I wonder how "sin- 
ful" they really are—it's like seeing 
your kindly old mother come forward.] Most 
startling of all—three or four whole fami- 
lies, young couples with children, some 
being carried, advance toward the platform, 
All the while Dr. Graham stands with his 
right hand against his chin, his left hand 
supporting his right elbow, calling softly: 
"We're waiting on you ;we're waiting onyou." 

9:20. Aided by an associate evange- 
list, Dr. Graham splits the "saved" into 
two groups, one of which goes out by the 
elephant door at 49th Street, the other by 
the 50th Street door. I have heard that they 
receive individual: counselling and signa 
pledge which is forwarded to their minis- 
ters. 

9:30. The meeting ends with the choir 
Singing the "Halleluiah" chorus. I am sur- 
prised to see people already coming back 
from the counselling rooms. Sin has been 
made drab, but so has salvation. Does 
Graham's heaven offer anything but hymn- 
singing? 


To me the show was Square, and dull be- 
sides, and my own curiosity was satisfied 
even before Dre Graham came on stage. 
Although I attended the performance with 
good will and a desire to be fair, I found 
myself extremely bored and at a loss to ac- 
count for Dr. Graham's appeal. Explaining 
his popularity (aside from the fact that you 
can ascribe it all to the mysterious work- 
ings of the Lord, credit I am not prepared 
to give) is like trying to analyze the suc- 
cess of Liberace, Elvis Presley or the late 
Jimmy Dean. You might say that Graham ful- 
fills amaternal desire of elderly women, or 
that he is part of anationwide religious re- 
vival, or that he is a father image to teen- 
agers. All of these things may be partly 
true. To me, after one evening, his appeal 
is about as great as the wartime advertise- 
ments that put Americanism in terms of 
blueberry pie and chicken every Sunday— 
he is one of those phenomena that appear on 
the American scene, created by the mys- 
terious shifting of social forces and popu- 
lar‘ taste and thereby satisfying tribal 
curiosity. Psychological and anthropol- 
ogical studies, however, will only con- 
found the issue, not clarify it, and Gra- 
ham stands out more as an ecclesiastical 
Man in a Gray Flannel Suit than as a prophet 
in the new wilderness.—Ralph J. Shea. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE BROTHER 
] have just finished looking at and reading 
your wonderful article on Brothers (July, 
1957). It is a beautiful piece of work, and 
informative as well. Your pictures and cap- 
tions show how glorious the vocation of 
Brother is. After reading this article, no 
one will refer to the Brother’s vocation 
as “humble,” an adjective I have always 
hated, much as I love it as a noun. All 
Catholics owe you. a debt of gratitude for 
illuminating another facet of the life of 
the Church. 

BroTHER FrRANcIscus WILLETT, C.S.C. 

Flushing, N. Y. 


Sincerest congratulations on that excel- 
lently written article on the “forgotten men 
of Christ’s Army”, the Brothers. JUBILEE, 
writing of the Church and her people, 
would not have been complete without it. 
For those who wish to read further on 
this topic, may I recommend Why I Became 
a Brother (Newman Press). .. . 
However, may I point out one group 
that the article omitted—the Franciscan 
Teaching Brothers. Since they are located 
in a “foreign land”, Brooklyn, the omis- 
sion is understandable. But in 1958 these 
Brothers of the Regular Third Order of 
St. Francis complete a hundred years of 
service to American youth on all levels 
of education, in Confraternity work, and 
summer camp counseling. 
Rev. BrotHer Puiu, 0O.S.F. 
Saint Francis College 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Thanks to you and your staff for the fine 
article on the vocation of thé Brother. We 
need more of that positive approach to the 
Brotherhood, especially in view of the pro- 
found misunderstanding of the Brother’s 
yocation among so many priests and 
Sisters. 

But (there’s always a “but,” isn’t 
there?) I really think your writer missed 
a point of great interest to the Church and 
her people in overlooking the status of 
the Brother in a unique Religious Congre- 
gation, the Society of Mary (Marianists). 
Founded in 1817, in Bordeaux, by Very 
Rev. William J. Chaminade, the Society 
of Mary is, canonically speaking, a Clerical 
Institute, yet 80-85% of its members are 
Brothers. These Brothers, some devoted to 
works of education (elementary, high 
school, college, student homes), others 
engaged in clerical and manual tasks (sec- 
Tetarial duties, maintenance, manual arts, 
farming), are not only “bound by the 
same vows and rules” as are the priest- 
members, but live with them an intense 
community life on a footing of absolute 
social and political equality. 

For example, priests and Brothers share 
the same home, the same chapel, the same 
recreation, the same dormitory, the same 
table (literally) without distinction of 
clerical or lay status. The Councillors of 
the Superior General and of each of the 
ten Provincials are, equally in number, 
both priests and Brothers. Active and pas- 
sive voice for the Chapters, both General 
and Provincial, are shared equally by 
priests and Brothers. And in many of the 
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houses (seven out of eight in our Pacific 
Province; eleven out of twenty-two in’ the 
Cincinnati Province; sixteen out of twenty- 
two in the St. Louis Province) a Brother 
is the Superior even with three or four 
priests in his community. 

In fact, except for a few offices reserved 
by the Constitutions, some to the priests, 
others to the Brothers, any member may be 
assigned to any superiorship or function 
(except, of course, such as would directly 
require the power of Orders). This is, I 
believe, the closest thing in the modern 
history of the Church to the ancient 
monastic community with its equality of 
clerical and lay membership—and this, in 
an essentially apostolic congregation. 

I might add, too, that all the members, 
both priests and lay, take a fourth vow of 
religion, which is a public and official con- 
secration of themselves to the service of 
the Blessed Virgin and to the furtherance 
of her Apostolic Mission in the World. . .. 

Rev. JosepH STEFANELLI, S.M. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


As one of the spiritual sons of St. John 
Bosco, I’m inclined to think that JUBILEE 
made a grave oversight in excluding the 
Salesian Brother. Or perhaps there is an 
explanation for the oversight that I am 
not aware of.... 

BrRoTHER Davin, S.D.B. 

Salesian High School 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 


@ JUBILEE’s article was an explanation 
of the little-understood vocation of the 
brother; not a report on the various 
kinds of brothers, and it was impos- 
sible to include all of the many con- 
gregations no matter how important. 
Our apologies, however, to the Fran- 
ciscan, Marianist and Salesian brothers, 
and to all the others omitted for lack 
of space.—Eb. 


THE ANGLICANS 

I read your Report from England in the 
June issue of JUBILEE with great interest. 
I am an Anglo-Catholic and an avid reader 
of JUBILEE because of our common Ca- 
tholic concern. 

I want to thank you for this frank re- 
port. It is heart warming to feel your 
concern for us Anglicans: a concern that 
understands that we have to make difficult 
and painful decisions that may not lead 
to Rome. 

If only Roman Catholics could be suff- 
ciently awakened to this event: that many 
Anglo-Catholics are at a crossroad. There 
is a terrible responsibility that we go the 
way of the Truth. But there is also a 
terrible challenge and responsibility on 
Roman Catholics: that they be found liv- 
ing the fullness of the Catholic faith so 
that we Anglicans will be able to make the 
right decision. 

Because you are Roman Catholic, we 
know that you believe we will find that 
Truth in the Roman Catholic Church. It 
is praiseworthy that you do not “right- 
eously” state this in a crude (or rude) 


way in your article as though this were 
some simple and necessary conclusion that 
we “heretics” must realize. 

We are asked to return to Rome. We 
would glady do so if we could perceive the 
Catholic faith there. 

Thank you for your prayers, your under- 
standing, your charity. 

[Name WITHHELD! 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A NATIONAL SCANDAL 
I should like to offer my congratulations 
on your publication of the article about 
the Mexican braceros [A National Scan- 
dal] in the April issue. Material so ac- 
curate, courageous and forthright on this 
question is hard to find... . 
Joun G. Roserts 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PUERTO RICO 

Mr. Harbutt’s article [Tight Little Island, 
June, 1957] indicates a hasty visit and 
a somewhat superficial appraisal of Puerto 
Rico. 

It is true that the United States may 
have been guilty of exploitation in its 
history here but that is not true today. 
Our government is pouring money into 
Puerto Rico. The industries under “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap” cannot be those that close 
in the states to re-open here. 

The great problem to any area under- 
taking industrialization is the utter secu- 
larization of the people. The Church has 
the opportunity in Puerto Rico to be stand- 
ing waiting to tackle the problem head-on 
and it is not doing so. In the same issue 
{of yuBILEE] Fr. Congar tells us that our 
sanctification need not be alien to our sur- 
roundings. Yet the opposing concept is 
another import from the continental United 
States. 

Mr. Munoz-Marin’s government may not 
be meeting all situations with the best 
solution, but the Church must not have 
its views colored by Mr. Ferre’s benefac- 
tions. Puerto Rico is not ready for state- 
hood though its people are fully entitled 
to an integral place as full citizens. 

To say that Puerto Rico has changed 
from a “self-sufficient culture” is a bit far 
fetched. The horrible poverty that is slowly 
being overcome by present policy shows 
that what went before was merely primitive 
life. I wish Mr. Harbutt could have come 
with me to a Catholic family’s shack high 
in the mountains last week where an Army 
private’s pay was true manna from heaven 
for thirteen children. 

It is too bad that our modern jazzed-up 
secularizationism should be coming to P.R. 
with the good things from the States, but 
it is an erroneous idea to think that Puerto 
Rico is not better off than it was. The 
Church’s mission here is to be “in strife” 
and not in compromise with any of the 
present issues, of course, but again it can 
not be aloof from its people. 

Prec. Ropert E. Francis 
Fort Buchanan, Puerto Rico 


THE LIBERAL ARTS 

I wish I could afford to buy up Mr. Mc- 
Conologue’s six subscriptions to show you 
how much this one of your readers appreci- 
ates your out-reaching attempt to bring 
Catholic thought into the minds of “mod- 
erns” by appealing to their appreciation for 
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the so-called contemporary outlook. Cer- 
tainly twelve pages used to set off properly, 
in refreshing relief, the importance of our 
pope’s words on today’s world, or used to 
jar the mind into receptivity for the print 
just preceding or just following, are not 
as wasteful of other people’s money as 
twenty or so columns of advertising matter 
for religious junk that clutters the major- 
ity of Catholic publications. 

On the other hand I must put in a word 
for Mr. McConologue’s right attitude to- 
ward religious sacramentals, even those 
which start out as plaster saints. By pain- 
fully slow experience I have had to learn 
that there is a certain amount of pride 
inherent in our disdain for the gilt and 
gaudy pictures and statues, etc., held so 
much to heart by millions of our Catholic 
faithful, pride which is an actual hindrance 
to truly devout faith in many of us. By 
accepting such religious trappings, in the 
spirit in which they were meant to be 
used, we who are trying to lift our souls 
to God by our bootstraps will find ourselves 
unexpectedly aided, humbled, by an under- 
standing and charity from outside ourselves, 


‘which we must admit we were not likely 


to have received in any other way. 

D. A. Hoover 

Encino, Calif. 
@ Ex-reader McConologue, who took 
six copies of JUBILEE each month for 
his religious goods shop, cancelled 
them because he did not like the maga- 
zine’s artwork and layouts.—Eb. 


I can sympathize with your ex-reader Mc- 
Conologue’s gripe that you are extravagant 
with space. ... Your poet Lax frequently 
takes quite some space to leave an impres- 
sion of a large cold question mark. And, 
what have forty-two splotches, twenty- 
eight of which might indicate a brown- 
tinged Dalmatian and fourteen of which 
might indicate a smaller black-tinged Dal- 
matian, to do with Pope Pius XII’s words 
on TV in your May issue? Is there some 
symbolism in numbers here? 

Ancus MACCILLIVRAY 

Antigonish, Nova Scotia 


@ Those splotches were television 
screens.—Eb. 


Until recently it had been my practice to 
leave the Sanctuary after Benediction, lips 
tightly sealed, while the congregation sang 
the concluding hymn. I have now com- 
pletely altered my ways, and now stand 
lustily singing “Mother dear O pray for 
me. ...” along with the devout souls who 
make it possible for us to have Benedic- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

This conversion was brought about by 
a letter in the July issue of yuBILee. Mr. 
Thomas Orr has reawakened in my some- 
times overcomplicated spirit the realiza- 
tion that there is, without any doubt, more 
true love of God expressed in the vocal 
rendering of his “kerchief-wringing .. . 
pieces” than there can ever be should the 
organ pipes of the world suddenly burst 
forth in a “solid Chorale-Prelude a la 
Johann Sebastian Bach.” 

If you think that I am angry, I‘am! For 
I am getting fed up with the “educated” 
inhabitants of organ-lofts who sit in their 
high perches and look down their noses 
at the ignorant simplicity of the congre- 


gation. Mr. Orr’s letter puts me in mind 
only of the satirical reference: of comedi- 
enne Anna Russell to certain types of sing- 
ing as “the uncouth mouthings of the com. 
mon people.” It seems to me that I recall, 
in my studies of liturgical history, that 
these “uncouth mouthings” were the only 
musical accompaniment in the beginning 
and early years of the Catholic Church, 
It was not until musicians saw in Church 
music a vehicle to exhibit their talents 
that music was taken from the body of the 
church and swept to the higher reaches of 
the loft, forcing the members of the con- 
gregation to be listeners rather than par- 
ticipants. ... 

Let us put first things first. The place 
of an organ at liturgical functions is to 
sustain the singing. Properly speaking, the 
music of the Church is vocal and without 
accompaniment. If the gentleman wishes 
to do a service to church music he will 
leave Protestant Mr. Bach to the concert- 
organ, come down out of his lofty lair, 
tune up his pitch-pipe and teach the peo- 
ple Gregorian Chant. I have no quarrel with 
Bach, Buxtehude, Reubke or any of the 
organ greats. Not being a musician, I must 
be satisfied to listen to their works played 
by others, but not while I am offering the 
Holy Sacrifice. . . . 

The root of the problem may partly rest 
in the reasons given by Mr. Orr. But there 
is a deeper, more relative cause. The real 
Church music is taught in the seminary. 
The ordained priest, not frequently an ac- 
complished musician, is at least familiar 
with Gregorian Chant. The real problem 
is to convince the organist and choir- 
master to leave the grandiose showpieces 
of polyphony for the simplicity and true 
religious beauty of the Chant. 

Many of those who frequent the inside 
of a church on Sunday mornings only may 
need to be entertained in order that their 
interest might not lag. I do hope that we 
have not begun to sink to the level of 
Protestant Churches which must depend 
upon choral ensembles, brass choirs, etc. 
to draw crowds... . 

Next Tuesday evening, when I again 
conduct the Mother of Perpetual Help 
Novena, I shall ask the pious ladies and 
gentlemen who so joyously and vocifer- 
ously render, “Mother Dear O Pray For 
Me”; the ladies and gentlemen who are 
the real backbone of the Catholic Church; 
the ladies and gentlemen who come to 
church to pray and not to be entertained; | 
shall ask these ladies and gentlemen to 
pray that, when I am a Pastor, I may be 
delivered from an organist whose musician- 
ship is too terribly offended by the simple 
expression of true devotion. 

Reverend Wituiam J. Roosen 
Detroit, Mich. 


COMING EVENTS 

@ On the five Sundays of September, 
from 2:30 to 3:00 p.m. (EDT), The 
Catholic Hour will present a series of 
broadcasts over the NBC radio network 
entitled “Music in the Worship of the 
Church.” The programs, consisting of 
both lectures and choral demonstra- 
tions, will be conducted by the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music.—Epb. 
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BELL RINGER’S NIECE 
by Henri Catalan 






































Murder and a series of very doubtful 
“visions” bring the world flooding 
into a remote French village where 
(fortunately) Soeur Angele is in 
charge of an old people’s home. As 
always, her presence spells bad luck 
for the murderer, a mixed blessing 
to the police and delight to readers. 


Ready. $2.50 
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VOICE LEFT 


by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


This final volume in the very popular 
series of spiritual books for laymen 
which began with We Die Standing 
Up is mostly concerned with the 
lighter and more hopeful side of 
life. It includes (among less frivolous 
matters) the difficulty of impressing 
a jellyfish and the fun of playing 


with atoy train. Ready. $2.50 
Reminder: 
SOUND OF A DISTANT 
HORN 


by Sven Stolpe 


“approaches Bloy’s Woman Who 
Was Poor in its depth-probing search 
of the mystery of grace and sin... 
has, too, a hope, a human joy which 
Bloy’s great work does not have.” 
—The Monitor. $3.95 


Order from any bookstore 


All our new books are fully described 
in the September Trumpet. To get the 
Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to 
Juliet MacGill at— 
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THE WORLD OF SILENCE 


A St. Louis priest WHAT DOES IT MEAN to live in a world of silence? What 
does it mean never to hear the spoken word, never to 
See ‘ enjoy the sounds of man and nature? These are questions 
x Ils what It Is like to that will be difficult for anyone who is not deaf to under- 
stand. I myself do not know, but I can give you an idea 
work among the deaf of what it means to me, as I move in this world of silent 
people, doing what I can in the varied duties that arise 
in my work among the deaf. 


by Rev. Raymond Gruenke, C.SS.R. Many people have thrown up self-conscious barriers 
between themselves and the deaf because they have the 


idea that communication is impossible. There is no im- 
possibility of communication, merely a difference of lan- 
guage. The deaf are normal human beings, conversing 
in their own dialect—sign language. Since they have lost 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUK E. FILLMORE 


The hands of a blind and deaf woman reach out to “hear” 
Father Gruenke spell out a word one letter at a time. 


iner Gruenke gives a sermon in sign language. 




















Deaf people who live alone are often nearly helpless when emergencies arise. Here Mrs. Bertha Hagen tells Fr. Gruenke 
how, after breaking her ankle in a fall, she went without food or heat until she was able to summon a neighbor and ask 
her to call him. The priest did Mrs. Hagen’s daily marketing and had fuel delivered to her home until she recovered. 
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s usual avenues of expression and hearing, their hands 
their tongue and their voice, and their eyes the means 
of hearing. They enjoy or dislike the same things as 
“unafflicted people—because they too are human beings. 





_ Since their ears are closed to normal speech, and 
_ because they, too, have souls to be saved, we hold special 
‘Church services for them, conducted in sign language. 
‘The deaf “watch” the sermon, they “sing” hymns on their 
hands, though not a sound will ever be heard. Words 
‘will never travel from ear drum to brain, but the Word 
of God is given to them in the language of signs. When a 
man and woman come to be married, they receive their 
premarital instruction without hearing a word of it; and 
the day of their wedding sees them promising their 
éiernal love to each other in the language of their hands. 
~ Many things that the speaking and hearing person takes 
so much for granted are lost to some of the sick, shut-in 
deaf. In my regular visits to bring them the Sacraments 
of the Church or a word of cheer—a brief break in their 
silent, lonely lives—I must cover miles and miles. They 
live scattered among the various nursing homes around 
the city and county, where they stay, lonesome in homes 
filled with people—none of whom will ever penetrate that 
formidable wall of silence because of the self-conscious 
barrier erected against the deaf. 

What it means to be deaf was brought out painfully to 
me in one experience. An elderly deaf lady, Bertha Hagen, 
had fallen just outside the entrance to her home. She 
was unable to walk, and though she did manage to hobble 
back inside, it was several days before she succeeded in 
summoning a passing neighbor and by writing on a pad 
of paper asking the neighbor to call me. When I arrived 
I learned that she had not eaten for days and had no heat 
in the house. Since, like all deaf persons, she could not 
use the telephone, she had been unable to call the grocer, 
$0 she had had to go hungry; she could not call the coal- 
yard, so she had had to endure the pinch and pain of 
freezing weather. I had coal delivered to her home, and 
every day until she recovered I would bring her wood 
and food. 

Among the deaf, there are those who are also blind, 
whose only contact with the world is by touch. They must 
be reached spiritually, and they are. We talk to them, try 
to give them a few kind words, bring them the consola- 
tions of their religion, all by means of the one way left 
to them to “hear,” to understand and know—on our 
fingers and theirs. We spell out laboriously every letter 
of every word, which they must feel letter by letter. A 
conversation that would normally take two or three min- 
utes consumes fifteen and twenty—but it is worth every 
second for this person who cannot speak, cannot hear, 
and cannot see; he “hears” again and “sees” again, 
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The deaf often prefer to group together for their own 
social affairs. At a party, Fr. Gruenke talks to two 
guests costumed as a clown and a hobo. 





Fr. Gruenke hears the confession of an elderly invalid 
in a home for the aged. Many of his people are 
scattered in homes like this throughout greater St. Louis. 











Rose Albrecht, a lay volunteer, helps Fr. Gruenke teach 
catechism to Catholic children at the State School for the Deaf. 


through the slow spelling of the letters of- the deaf 
alphabet on our fingers. 

One of the great consumers of time in this field of 
activity for the deaf is the great amount of space that 
must be covered. Every two or three weeks I travel to 
the State School for the Deaf at Fulton, Mo., which js 
about 110 miles from St. Louis. They are an important 
110 miles, since otherwise there would be no knowledge 
of God in the lives of 35 deaf children, ranging in ages 
from four to seventeen. Taking care of the very small 
children in religious instruction are a speaking girl, Rose 
Albrecht, the daughter of deaf parents, her mother and 
another deaf lady, Anne Hoernschemeyer. It is impossible 
to instruct these children of varying ages together, so 
these capable women assist me in my catechetical work. 

On their own initiative the deaf have advanced a good 
deal. They have formed their own society—the St. Louis 
Catholic Deaf Society —with their own officers. They hold 
all their business meetings in sign language. They meet 
faithfully, crowding into our little meeting room, which 


Fr. Gruenke visits St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf in St. Louis. Most deaf children have at least some degree of hearing, and 
with the aid of headphones set at high volume levels the Sisters are able to conduct classes in near-normal fashion. F ollowing 
generally accepted practice, the Sisters also teach lip-reading, which enables the children to move about more freely in daily life. 
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js fast becoming too small for our purposes. But we have summoned at any time of the day or night to “sign” for the 


no other place to go. The deaf come together for several deaf person and to interpret for the other party. I may 
reasons. They have their own dances, parties and meet- be lawyer, counselor, priest, friend, banker, all wrapped 
ings. The psychological barrier of not being able to com- into one—not that the deaf are a helpless people, for 
municate by the spoken word keeps the speaking and they are otherwise very capable, but some are forced 
hearing person aloof; the deaf seem to have a psychologi- to rely on me for so many things that ordinarily would 
cal barrier against mixing with speaking and hearing not fall into my priestly capacity. One couple, very elder- 
people, afraid that in case of emergency their inability ly, died within a short time of each other. Since they 
to hear may cause some general harm or problem. Thus had no living relatives, it devolved on me to handle burial 
the deaf, perfectly normal people otherwise, cannot enjoy and insurance, to search the home for valuable papers, 
normal recreation, because there is no place where they bank books, etc., and finally to pay all the bills. When 
can meet regularly for these things. A dream that we are there is no money, then I must beg for a charity funeral. 
trying to fulfill for the deaf of this area is a recreational My people have never heard my voice, and never will; 
building where they can have their meetings, with bowl- they have never heard a telephone ring, and never will 
ing alleys, ping-pong tables, sewing rooms, etc. they use one; they have never heard a radio with its 

Many times I am called on by the deaf to interpret for newscasts or its music, and never will. But they are a 
them. This takes me into court and into lawyers’ offices cheerful people, nevertheless. And with just a little more 
for the settlement of accident cases and wills, into police- help, with a little more understanding, we could bring to 
stations, hospitals, offices and factories. Some of these them some of the things that would make their silent 
interpreting sessions last five and six hours. I may be lives a little brighter and happier. 


a 


ed oe 





At the grave of a deaf person who died without relatives or friends Fr. Gruenke and members of the St. Louis Catholic Deaf 
Society recite in sign language the prayers for the dead. The deceased left no money, so Fr. Gruenke arranged for a free 
funeral and a donated burial plot. 
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THE STORY OF 
A TEEN-AGER 


Life seems always just beginning for Jane Grimyser, 
an 18-year-old nursing student at Milwaukee’s Marquette 
University. There are brief dawnings in school 
recesses, at telephoned interruptions of household 
chores, during minor crises affecting family and friends. 
Sometimes, in lonely, quiet moments, it seems to 
have burst forth. Life for Jane means “being a mother 
—helping out somehow.” 

“Everything about my life now seems to be preparation 
and waiting,” Jane says. As the oldest of four 
children, she acts as a buffer in the family—caring 
for the lesser needs of her brothers and sister, 
disciplining them sometimes or mediating for them with 
her parents. The self-reliance her role produces is 
reflected in her work as an aide at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital pharmacy. “We never have to find work for 
Jane; she’s always done it already,” says the 
pharmacist, Sister Agnese. Jane uses her earnings 
for tuition, books and uniforms. 

The needs of individuals move Jane deeply. She 
always seems to be the first to bandage abrother’s 
knee or offer a hungry classmate part of her lunch. 

Last year, after her sociology class toured a 
Milwaukee slum, Jane returned weekly to help the sick 
mother of a large family. Although she sees nursing 

as a way of filling such needs, she sometimes becomes 
impatient at the four years of study required. 

The growing power of her own emotions can make her 
pass in minutes from childish pranks through teen-age 
giggling to womanly reserve. “Right in the middle of 
doing something, Ill stop and feel myself change,” 
she says. “Then I start asking myself questions.” 

Her natural introspection and the maturity her home 
life helps produce were intensified during an illness 
late in high school. “I was bedridden for a while,” 
Jane remembers, “and read everything I could find, 
mostly Dostoeivsky and spiritual books.” This 
individuality tended to set her apart from teen-age 
cliques at school. Jane preferred to have friends in 
several groups rather than in one only. But on a 

recent Saturday night, when all her friends had dates 
to a sorority dance and her own prospects were doubtful, 
she said, “I think it’s probably right, not to 

do everything with the crowd, but it hurts sometimes.” 
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Alone in her thoughts, eighteen-year-old Jane Grimyser 
rides through downtown Milwaukee on a date. Such quiet 


moments are important parts of her search for maturity 
in the whirling teen-age world. 
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The first one up, Jane sleepily makes breakfast and packs 
lunches for her father and two brothers, her sister and herself. 
“My mother has enough to do with me away all day,” 
Jane says. “This way at least she can get a little extra sleep.” 


Hoping for a date, Jane listens patiently while a boy friend 


chats. In Jane’s life, telephone calls offer the most frequent opportunities 


to be a woman and she is alternately pensive, 
sarcastic, sad, incredulous, gentle, angry and gay. 





4 vz 
3 


Putting on make-up before a dinner date, Jane explains 
each step to her sister, Gretchen, while “Jimmo” makes quips 
from various vantage points. “Because she’s almost an adult 
but still a child,” Mrs. Grimyser says, “Jane is the 
center of the smaller children’s world.” 
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An elusive answer torments Jane during a sociology exam. Nursing 


studies and work at home tantalize her by keeping life unsettled 
while hinting at the future. 





After a solitary lunch in the hospital theatre 
Jane visits the chapel. She looks forward to 
this quiet half-hour in the daily rush of 
classes, travel and work. “I usually have a 
lot of things to think about,” she says. 


Deeply concerned, Jane listens to a classmate’s 
problem. Even trivial needs move Jane, but 
often leave her feeling unfulfilled. 





On an outing at Lake Okauchee, Jane consoles her sister after rescuing her from 
deep water, then comforts a boy who scraped his knee. The small 
hurts and needs of the people in her life arouse Jane’s compassion 
and help her appreciate the roles of nurse and mother. 


In the hospital storeroom Jane, a pharmacist’s aide, searches 
for chemicals needed in a prescription. Although the job is related only remotely 
to nursing (no contact with patients is allowed), Jane ran 
to apply for it when it was announced in one of her classes. 


After setting the table, Jane inspects and scrubs her brother 
“Jimmo’s” hands. Although capable of caring for themselves, the 
smaller children seek Jane’s help because “she makes it more fun.” 
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After studying on a warm afternoon, Jane and her best friend quietly 
talk of school, dating and growing up. “I keep waiting for something 
definite to happen,” Jane said. “I want to be able to say, ‘Now I am 
this’ or ‘Now I am that,’ but I never really can.” 


‘i. 


At a pizza parlor, Jane grows quiet while her friends gossip. 


“I can’t get completely involved in everything anymore,” Jane 
says. “I always find myself withdrawing and asking, ‘What am I doing here?’” 





While her sister sleeps, Jane kneels to say her prayers 
and review her day. 








THE STIGMATA OF ST. FRANCIS 
On the day before the Exaltation of the Holy 


Cross, an angel came to me, and bade me, on the 
part of God, to prepare to receive with patience 
whatsoever he should be pleased to send me. And 
I made answer that I was prepared to receive and 
endure whatever God should be pleased to appoint 
for me. And on the following morning of Holy 
Cross day, which in that year [1224] fell on a 
Friday, I left my cell at daybreak in great fervor 
of spirit, and went to pray in that very spot 
where thou now dwellest, where I was often ac- 
customed to pray. And as I was praying, there 
descended through the air with great rapidity the 
figure of a young man crucified, in the guise of a 
seraph with six wings. At which marvellous sight 
I knelt down humbly, and began devoutly to 
contemplate the unbounded love of Jesus Christ 
crucified, and the unbounded anguish of his 
Passion. And such compassion did this spectacle 
excite within me, that it seemed to me as if I 
felt that Passion in my own body, and the whole 
mountain shone like the sun in his presence: and, 
thus descending, he came close to me. And stand- 
ing before me, he spoke to me certain secret 
words, which I have never yet revealed to any 
one, but the time is now at hand when they shall 
be revealed. 

[He spoke to me thus: ‘Knowest thou what I 
have done to thee? I have given thee the signs of 
my Passion that thou mayest be my standard- 
bearer. And as on the day of my death I descend- 
ed into Limbo, and by virtue of my stigmata 
drew forth and took with me to Paradise all the 
souls whom I found there, so do I now grant to 
thee, in order that thou mayest be conformed to 
me in death as thou hast been in life, that when 
thou shalt have passed out of this life, thou shalt 
descend into purgatory every year on the anni- 
versary of thy death, and by the virtue of thy 
stigmata which I have given thee, shalt deliver 
thence and take with thee to Paradise all the souls 
which thou shalt find there of thy three Orders 
—Minors, Sisters and Penitents—with all others 
who shall have been devout to thee.’ | 

Then after a little space, Christ departed and 
returned to heaven, and I found myself thus 
signed with these wounds. 

—SAINT FRANCIS OWN WORDS 
(Translated by Dom Roger Hudleston, 0.8.8.) 


Saint Francis shows his stigmata. From 
the painting by Margheritone d’Arezzo. 
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Leonard Cheshire (nicut) inspects the grounds of his newest home, Staunton Harold Hall in Leicestershire, with 
his secretary, former RAF comrade. At the left of the Hall is the village church. There 
are four other Cheshire homes in England—one in Hampshire, one in Kent and two in Cornwall. 
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Leonard Cheshire 


starts a new home 


Near the little village of Staunton Harold in cen- 
tral England a group of volunteers from all walks 
of life—including the village priest—are painting, 
cleaning and otherwise refurbishing a rambling 
country house called Staunton Harold Hall. When 
they are finished the once-derelict buildings will 
shelter a group of the poor and the sick who, like 
over 100 other unfortunates in a dozen similar 
homes, will owe their gratitude to one of the most 
remarkable men in present-day England. 

Leonard Cheshire was one of Britain’s most dec- 
orated heroes of World War II. An airman whom 
Winston Churchill once called “the greatest bomber 
pilot on earth,” he won the Victoria Cross, Eng- 
land’s highest honor, and several other medals for 
flying 100 missions over German targets and for 
developing new bombing techniques for the RAF. 

The war, and especially its atomic climax— 
Cheshire was over Nagasaki as Britain’s military 
observer—had a dramatic impact upon him. “When 
Nagasaki blew up,” he wrote a month after the 
event, “we felt nothing but an overwhelming sense 
of awe . . . something had happened which altered 
our fundamental concepts of life.” Back home 
after leaving the RAF he started two communal 
settlements of ex-service men and women; they 
flourished for a time, then failed, leaving Cheshire 
with some empty buildings and a drawerful of un- 
paid bills. In 1948, hearing that a former member 
of one of the settlements was dying of cancer, alone 
and penniless, Cheshire took the man into his own 
home—a decaying mansion in Hampshire. In a few 
months he had eight patients and a growing staff. 

Today Cheshire, who became a convert to Ca- 
tholicism in 1949, supervises through the Cheshire 
Foundation five homes in England and seven in 
India—the latter set up during his visit last year. 








Since Cheshire never has a great deal of 
money, the sites he manages to acquire for 
his homes are usually crumbling country 
houses whose upkeep has proved too much of 
a strain on the austerity-thinned pocketbooks 
of their former owners. Staunton Harold Hall 
is no exception. Long unused, it has a roof 
so full of holes that a rainstorm causes staff 
members, who are occupying it while repairs 
are in progress, to rush from room to room 
with basins, buckets and any other vessel that 
will catch and hold the dripping water. Birds 
have nested in the old chimneys, and weeds 
choke the once-trim lawns. 

Obstacles like these have become routine 
to Leonard Cheshire, who by this time is a 
master at improvisation. At forty he re- 
tains a compelling youthful charm which 
draws from volunteers a much greater con- 
tribution than they had originally intended 


to give. Village housewives who come bring- 


ing gifts of foodstuffs find themselves staying Volunteers sort furniture donated by villagers and the general 
on to scrub floors; the pastor of the nearby public. All Cheshire’s homes have been equipped in this way. 
Catholic church, paintbrush in hand and a The patients are admitted without regard to religion. 
butcher’s apron draped around his middle, 


is making the old wainscoting look like new. 

Always more of an idea man than an ad- 
ministrator, Cheshire leaves the management 
of his homes to the Foundation, while he him- 
self concentrates on thinking up new projects. 
Three years ago he contracted a severe case 
of tuberculosis; though confined to a sana- 
torium, he conceived and carried out the idea 
for a mobile Catholic information center 
which tours British cities and towns. He also 
organized a series of inexpensive air pil- 
grimages to Lourdes. Now, his health much 
improved, he lectures all over England, han- 
dles the growing correspondence connected 
with his homes, and helps raise funds. 


Staff members, having repainted the walls, re-hang 
the Hall’s ancestral portraits, which once looked 
down on country squires and their ladies. 











As repairs near completion the first patients are beginning to arrive. Here 
two elderly men, the first of more than a score who—thanks to Cheshire— 
will be able to spend their last years in peace and security, relax in the sunshine. 

















Poet's 
progress 


Claire Raiguel McAllister is a lyric poetess of 
great sensitivity, and, at 25, one of the most prolific 
writers of her quiet generation. After an active girl- 
hood in Grand Rapids (“I could not see why any- 
one would want to sit down with a book while there 
was roller-skating, fishing and boating”), and a 
convent education, she went to Europe to study— 
at Oxford, the Sorbonne and Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. Though she had never written before, it was 
during her three years in Ireland’s capital that she 
suddenly found her verse. Today her work appears 
regularly in almost every major literary magazine 
in the English language, including ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, POETRY LONDON-NEW YORK, NEW WORLD 
WRITING and ENVOY, published in Dublin. 
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Four volunteers of the Order of Builders bolt together a metal frame to reinforce the foundation of a new building. | 
addition to houses, the Order erects schools, churches, convents and youth hostels wherever they are needed. 
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A unique movement provides 


houses for the poor & displaced 


THE ORDER’S INSIGNIA 


He was called the “Bacon Priest.” It was no epithet 
of derision, but an affectionate and appropriate identifi- 
cation applied to a canon of the Order of St. Norbert 
who, shocked at the privations of eastern European dis- 
placed families, went on a personal pilgrimage around 
the European countryside, begging food for them. In- 
variably farmers, hearing his plea, presented him with 
pigs—bacon for the hungry. 

Pope Pius XII, who blessed his work, knows him as 
the Rev. Werenfried Van Straaten, a member of the Nor- 
bertine Fathers, an Order established in France in 1120. 
Most religious orders have a specialty. Some are teachers. 
Others are farmers. The Norbertine Fathers, in contrast, 
have a variety of interests. Not only are they teachers 
and farmers, but they are also highly skilled craftsmen 
in wood, metal and stained glass, painters and sculptors 
and masters of every facet of the building trades. 

Distressed as Father Van Straaten was by the empty 
stomachs of displaced Europeans, he noted that there was 
a greater problem and a greater hunger—the hunger for 
shelter, for without it, displaced families ceased to be 
family units. Such chaos in family life worked against 
world peace. This thought sent the Bacon Priest on his 
second crusade. His most ambitious project, it was a 
campaign to enlist the youth of many nations in a pro- 
gram of building houses for people who through no 
fault of their own had lived—some of them for as long 
as ten years—in DP camps. 

In the part of Europe which Father Van Straaten 
crossed in his forays for food immediately after the war 
7,000,000 homes had been destroyed. What made the lack 
of housing more acute was the fact that prior to the war, 
Western Europe had a shortage of 17,000,000 homes; 
the new homes being built by conventional methods were 
beyond the means of at least one-third of the 295,000,000 
inhabitants of the eighteen Western European nations. 

Father Van Straaten wanted decent, low-cost houses in 
which family life could be reborn. His solution to the 
problem was the founding of a new Catholic order, 

















A bearded Austrian artist mixes concrete. Skilled 
overseers divide the work so that inexperienced 
volunteers acquire efficiency and speed. 


Each day’s work at the camps begins with Mass, celebrated 
in the open if there is no church. 


Men from all over Europe share a meal in a camp. The Order 
hopes that such communal living will further world peace. 
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Bouworde—The Order of Builders—in which he would 
enlist young men who would either dedicate their entire 
lives to the building of homes and churches as a religious 


vocation, or would spend from two to four weeks a year 
as lay “companion-builders” during their vacations, help. 
ing to construct homes for the homeless and churches 
for the churchless. 

His first call for help was answered by over 3,000 
young men of all nationalities. Even girls wanted to help. 
After careful screening many young men were accepted; 
young women volunteers with the requisite skills found 
places as “companion-assistants,” cooking the food for the 
builders, making the beds in the work camps, and bandag. 
ing the cuts and bruises that accompany building opera- 
tions. 

The young men who join the Order of Builders as 
religious must make two years of spiritual preparation— 
not on their knees in contemplation, but often wielding a 
pick and shovel. In their third year they take vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience—for one year only; after 
ten years they may take the vows for life. 

The first monastery of the new Order was established 
last year at St. Florian in southeast Austria, with five 
Belgians and one German, all under 24, as members. 
After being trained in construction work, they will take 
charge of building camps and other activities sponsored 
by the Order. Their habit is a white overall, trousers, 
jacket and peaked cap. On the breast of the jacket and 
on the cap appear the badge of the Order—a Jerusalem 
cross on which are superimposed the wall and roof lines 
of a brick building. 

Father Van Straaten, in describing the motive for the 
establishment of the Building Order, remarked that all 
monastic orders were founded to meet the needs of par- 
ticular times, the Benedictines when agricultural progress 
was a necessity in Europe, the Christian Brothers and the 
Society of Jesus when education was the dominant need. 
Today, when housing and the rebuilding of devastated 
areas are among Europe’s most pressing problems, the 
Order of Builders meets the needs of the age. 

The houses the Order builds are five-room, two-story 
structures with concrete basements, metal doors and win- 
dows, concrete block walls and tiled roofs. Standardization 
has enabled the Order to divide skilled work into opera- 
tions easily performed by the unskilled. This year between 
June and September, the Building Order has established 
about forty 20-day work camps with a total labor force 
of over 4,000 young people. Since the first one opened in 
April, over 350 houses, about a dozen churches and 
schools and several other buildings—orphanages, hostels 
and homes for the aged—have gone up. This is an amaz- 
ing record when one considers that all of these structures 
must meet standardized building specifications. 
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Houses are made available to any shelterless family 
without reference to religion. The cost is radically lower 
than a commercial builder could make it, for not only is 
the labor contributed free, but there is no added profit 
percentage and the only overhead is the cost of food and 
lodging for the young workmen. 

Some families make a 20% down-payment in cash, 
paying the balance over a period of years, like rent. But 
most of them, unable to raise the down-payment, con- 
tribute a number of work hours equivalent to the mone- 
tary value. 


The companion- builders 

The Order’s success is chiefly due to its second section, 
the “companion-builders”—young people who receive 
board, lodging and insurance, but no wages, who pay 
their own round-trip transportation to the Order’s head- 
quarters at Tongerloo, Antwerp Province, Belgium, and 
work for two or three weeks in a work camp in France, 
Germany or Austria side by side with youths of a half- 
dozen nations. 

The companion-builders spend eight hours a day on 
work assigned by foremen, who may be priests or skilled 
tradesmen helping the Order during their own vacations. 
They range in age from seventeen to thirty and represent 
a wide range of nationalities—British, French, Belgian, 
Dutch, Danish, Swiss, Italian and American. Most of the 
Americans and British have been soldiers in the occupa- 
tion armies who have gladly given up furloughs to engage 
in construction. The Order has, of course, a special wel- 
come for skilled workers in the building trades, but it is 
amazing how quickly medical students, clerks, factory 
workers and others unskilled in building pick up manual 
ability. The companions come from every nation and 
represent every conceivable background. Johann, for 
example, is a Dutch boy. He drives a taxi in Amsterdam, 
but at Tongerloo in Belgium he spends his annual vaca- 
tion driving a huge bus loaded with companion-builders 
from one Bouworde camp to another in France, Germany 
and Austria. Johann says he has driven about 620,000 
miles during the past two summers and transported about 
25,000 passengers in his bus. 

‘Fritz is an American soldier on furlough, working side 
by side with a furloughed British soldier. In Berlin Fritz 
met an uncle and two cousins and learned that the bomb- 
ing of the city, in which he had taken part, had killed 
fourteen other relatives. Both he and his British com- 
panion were happy to discard their uniforms for the 
white jacket, trousers and cap of the Order of Builders. 

Jean is a French medical student spending his second 
vacation with the Order of Builders. He is enthusiastic 
about the work and intends to spend every vacation with 
the Order until he starts practicing medicine. He has 
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HOW TO HELP THE WORK OF 
THE ORDER OF BUILDERS 


@ Young Catholics between 17 and 30 may register as 
“companion-builders” for a two- or three-week work camp 
in Europe between April and September, 1958. Each will 
be expected to pay his own transportation costs between 
his home and the Order’s headquarters in Belgium, and to 
contribute a small sum (about $6.00) toward his meals, 
lodging and incidental expenses. If enough Americans 

are interested, it may be possible to secure reduced 
airline rates. 


Those who for one reason or another cannot participate 
in a work camp but who still wish to further the 
Order’s work may join the growing numbers of 
“paying-companions”—persons in every country who 
contribute money regularly or periodically to help support 
the building operations or maintain the Order’s travelling 
chapels in DP areas. 
All communications should be addressed to: 
Mr. Maurits Nachtergaele 
Centrale der Internationale Bouworde 
Abdij Tongerlo 
Antwerp Province 
Belgium. 


become a highly skilled plumber—a specialty few doctors 
acquire. 

The story of Jean’s vacation is typical of many of the 
companion-builders. He travelled by second-class train 
from Paris to Brussels, where he was met by a car which 
took him to Tongerloo. The following morning he and 
nineteen others went to six a.m. Mass, ate a substantial 
but hurried breakfast and then scrambled into the Bou- 
worde bus en route to Waldkappel in Germany. 

He found that Waldkappel is a small community which 
before the war was almost entirely Lutheran. Between 
1946 and 1947 more than 10,000 displaced Catholics 
moved into the area. Scattered throughout 72 villages, 
they had only one priest to take care of their spiritual 
needs, In 1948 another priest came. Both slept and ate 
and celebrated Mass in an abandoned barracks; in addi- 
tion, through the generosity of Lutheran pastors, they 
celebrated Mass in Lutheran churches. Most of their peo- 
ple were glad to have shelters where six or seven could 
sleep in one room. 

At Oldenhal in Holland, twenty Dutch teen-agers joined 
Jean’s party. At their journey’s end they were welcomed 
by Waldkappel’s Catholic pastor. 

Next morning, after Mass and breakfast, Jean wheeled 
concrete from a mixer to excavations for 23 houses, 
where basement forms erected by previous crews were 
being filled. In the evening after dinner, there was a 
babel of tongues, with English acting as a common de- 
nominator. Out of duffel bags and suitcases came guitars, 
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A roof is added to a two-story, concrete-block house 
typical of those built by the Order in Western Europe. 


flutes, recorders, harmonicas. By ten p.m. most of the 
companion-builders were glad to turn in. 

On the third day broom sticks were fastened to the 
rafters of six homes, signalizing the raising of the ridge, 
One of those particularly interested in this ceremony was 
a German who was to occupy one of the new homes. He 
was working off his “down-payment” with the Order. 
Before the war he owned his own home and had a well 
paid job in a factory. Afterwards, having lost a lég in 
combat, he found it difficult to obtain work. His home 
had been destroyed and he was now living in an attic 
with his wife and children. He walked almost four miles 
twice a day to work with the Building Order, and despite 
his handicap was an expert whose specialty was digging 
trenches for foundations. 

On the evening of the fourth day the Belgian boys gave 
a concert of Flemish national songs. This was followed 
by a quiz somewhat in the format of the $64,000 Ques- 
tion, but without monetary rewards. 

On the fifth day, Jean helped to unload fifteen tons 
of cement and the following day used much of it to 
pour 40 cubic yards of concrete in eight hours. That 
evening the pastor of the Waldkappel church acted as 
host to the companion-builders. 

The following day, Sunday, Jean and his fellow-workers 
were participants with the pastor in celebrating Mass. 
At the first village twenty Catholics awaited them at the 
local Protestant church, which had been placed at the 
priest’s disposal. At the next village, Mass was held in 
the open. The people were happy to see the priest, since 
with 72 villages to serve, he or his assistant could visit 
each only once in three weeks. 

On the eighth day, Jean’s crew was augmented by a 
number of Waldkappel citizens. The local shoemaker, 
who could not aid in the actual construction operations, 
brought his cobbling equipment to the camp and repaired 
the shoes of all the builders without cost, as his personal 


appreciation of what the Order was doing. One of the 


local German teen-agers who showed up every morning 
at seven a.m. surprised the builders by nonchalantly ad- 
mitting that he cycled almost twenty miles morning and 
evening to do his share of the work in progress. 

Jean confessed that from the eighth to the eleventh 
day he had been so busy that he did not have time to 
make any notes in his diary, but on the twelfth he noted 
that he had poured concrete in the 25th basement, and 
was congratulated by the chaplain. 

On the day before work halted, a rather stolid German 
came to look at the work and asked Jean how much he 
was being paid. He wouldn’t believe it when Jean an- 
swered that he was not receiving so much as a pfennig. 
Finally convinced, the citizen offered the opinion that the 
whole group was a bunch of lunatics.—James McCawLey 











Two volunteers, typical of thousands of young men who spend their summer vacations with the Order of Builders, pause in 
their work to watch the raising of the ridge, signalling near-completion of another house. 
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J apanese novels 


From England come two satirical 
comedies—The Comforters, by Mu- 
riel Spark (Lippincott, $3.50), and 
The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold, by 
Evelyn Waugh (Little, Brown, $3.75) , 
which are very different in approach. 
Miss Spark, wearing a mask of inno- 
cence, depicts the foibles of a not- 
quite-sane British social group in a 
subtle, muted, imperturbably objec- 
tive way. Mr. Waugh, being of an 
older school of thought and tempera- 
ment, is blunter, more obvious in his 
disapproval of contemporary shallow- 
ness. 

The Comforters is a subtly compli- 
cated, whimsical novel that is gen- 
erally very funny in laying open the 
actions of a part of English society. 
There is a foxy grandmother who 
smuggles diamonds for a lark; her 
grandson who has read other people’s 
mail since childhood and is still pos- 
sessed of a bizarre curiosity; his 
former mistress, a neurotic novelist 
and recent convert who hears voices 
apparently creating a novel out of 
the lives of the people in Miss Spark’s 
novel. Then there is Mrs. Hogg, a 
sanctimonious busybody who van- 
ishes when alone because she has no 
private life whatsoever. Twittering in 
the background are a group of dilet- 
tantes credulous of the wildest gossip 
and archly suspicious of the simplest 
truth. In their own little world, af- 
fecting a careless, broadly tolerant 
attitude toward life, these characters 
accept everything just as it is, judge 
nothing except superficially, and shut 
out the more troublesome aspects of 
reality by dismissing them as a bore. 

Despite its humor and simplicity 
there is an elusive seriousness about 
this book that makes it seem more 
than a mere comedy of contemporary 
British manners. It is satire in a low 
key, understated, oblique. The effect 


is quite provocative. 


ay 


Mr. Waugh’s new work is neither 
as amusing nor as intriguing. In it 
he is preoccupied with the dull aches 
of middle age and, more familiarly, 
with the annoying characteristics of 
the English middle class and their 
“bright young people.” It is also, to 
a certain extent, autobiographical. 
His cranky, puffy-faced hero is the 
victim of hallucinations induced by 
mixing too much liquor with over- 
doses of “large drab pills.” Thinking 
a sea voyage will calm him, he boards 
a small ship to Ceylon and en route 
is set upon by his own deranged 
imagination. He believes himself in- 
volved in all manner of plots and 
misadventures—murder, kidnapping, 
shady love affairs, persecution, etc. 
But this single device of hallucination 
is stretched too far and the reader is 
likely to get bored with poor Gilbert’s 
dilemma and his slightly rancid per- 
sonality. Although written in Waugh’s 
usual polished and finely compressed 
prose, this is only sketchy entertain- 
ment, and leaves the impression that 
Mr. Waugh’s kind of satire is be- 
coming rather tired.—Oona BuRKE 


JAPAN SEEMS to be the new inspira- 
tion for the publishing world (several 
years ago it was religion, then for 
a while, German war novels), and 
U.S. publishers are now scouring 
the rice paddies for young Japanese 
authors—and with quite some suc- 
cess. Half a dozen remarkable books 
came from Japan last year, and this 
fall’s list looks even more promising. 
Among the recent entries, several are 
worth particular attention: one of 
the best being a guide to the land 
itself (Japan, McGraw-Hill, $6.50), 
prepared largely by Westerners who 
obviously know their way around the 
islands. Another item, mainly for the 
scholarly and curious, is Re-Echo 
(Caxton, $10.00), a collection of 


drawings and notes by Lafcadio 
Hearn, the wandering Greek-Irish 
writer who ended his days finally 
by settling in Japan; the collection 
is edited by his son Kazuo Hearn 
Koisumu. 


There is an excellent new publish- 
ing house, the Charles Tuttle Com- 
pany, based in—of all places—Rut- 
land, Vermont, which specializes 
solely in Japanese literature. It is 
issuing a series of slim books on 
Japanese art and architecture, of 
which Sesshu, by Eloise Grilli 
($1.25), a collection of black and 
white and color drawings by the Zen 
Buddhist monk who was a contem- 
porary of Fra Angelico, is outstand- 
ing. Also of interest is Masks ($3.00) , 
a collection of 46 masks (mainly in 
color) used in ritual dance-dramas. 
The most exciting entry on the new 
Tuttle list is No-No Boy, by John 
Okada ($3.00), a toughly written 
novel of a young Japanese-American 
who chose to spend World War II in 
prison rather than serve in the U.S. 
Army as did many of his friends. 
Though the time span covers only a 
few months in this man’s life follow- 
ing his return to his home in Seattle, 
what comes through is the tension 
and suffering, during the whole war- 
time period, of the Japanese-Ameri- 
can community, especially on the 
West Coast. Not only did its mem- 
bers have to bear the hatred of white 
Americans, but they were taken 
away from homes, farms and jobs 
to be herded together in relocation 
camps by the government. It was this 
Federal policy that turned many of 
the young people away from Amer- 
ica. Okada writes with the raw fury 
of James T. Farrell about his angry 
group of “Japs” and “Americans,” 
and the tensions they experience 
among whites, Chinese-Americans 
and Negroes. Though his writing is 
often awkward and confused, you 
know that these are real people who 
fill his novel and that they have some- 
thing to say about the way life has 
treated them. 

Already the most famous novel to 
come out of this whole counter- 
invasion is Fires on the Plain, by 
Shohei Ooka (Knopf, $3.50), a deli- 
cately conceived, beautifully written 
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Gigantic Bargain Sale of NEWMAN Books 





1. MATT TALBOT AND HIS TIMES 

by Mary Purcell ($3.50) $ .95 
2. SOREN KIERKEGAARD AND CATHOLICISM 

by Heinrich Roos, S. J. ($1.25) $ .75 
3. HEY, YOU! A Call to Prayer 


by Rev. Michael Hollings ($2.00) $ .75 
4. THE HEART OF CHRIST 

by Jean Galot, S.J. ($3.50) $1.50 
5. THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST 

by Fr. James, O.F.M. Cap. ($2.50) $ .80 
6. ESSAYS IN CHRISTIAN UNITY 

by Henry St. John, O.P. ($3.00) $1.00 
7. THE FRIENDSHIP OF CHRIST 

by Msgr. Robert Hugh Benson ($2.75) $ .80 
8. FATHER VINCENT McNABB, O. P. 

by Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. ($4.00) $2.00 


9. CLEANSE MY HEART: Meditations on the 
meeey Gospels by Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
($2.75) $ .80 
ap THE MOTHER OF GOD 


M. Philipon, O.P. ($3.00) $ .85 
i. JESUITS GO EAST 
by Felix A. Plattner ($3.50) $ .95 
12. IN PRAISE OF WORK 
by Raoul Plus, S.J. ($2.50) $ .90 
13. THE AMERICAN APOSTOLATE 
by Various Authors ($4.25) $1.50 
14. A SIMPLE WAY OF LOVE 
by a Poor Clare ($1.50) $ .65 
15. ST. AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 
by Hugh Pope, O.P. ($4.00) $1.25 
16. THE MESSENGER: A novel 
_by Remy ($2.50) $ .70 
17. THE LEGACY OF LUTHER 
by E. W. Zeeden ($3.50) $1.50 
18. JOHN THE BAPTIST 
by Andre Retif ($2.50) $ .90 
19. OF GOD AND HIS CREATURES 
by St. Thomas Aquinas ($6.50) $2.00 


20. THE PROGRESS OF THE LITURGY 

by Dom Oliver Rousseau, O.S.B. ($2.75) $ .90 
21. DON FRANCISCO. The a” of St. Francis 
Xevier by Mary Purcell ($3.50) $1.00 
22, ARMOR OF FAITH: A Prayer Book for Those 
in the Armed Forces by Msgr. John K. Ryan 
end Joseph B. Collins, S.S. ($1.50) $ .60 
23. THE CRUISE OF THE ‘‘NONA” 


x — . Belloc ($4.00) $1.50 
HE SAINT OF THE ATOM BOMB 
e Soret Schilliger ($2.50) $ .80 


25. THE SPIRITUALITY OF ST. pmatins ex. 
OLA by Hugo Rahner, S.J. ($2.75) $1.00 

26. THE EMBATTLED: A Novel of the Spanish 
Civil War. by Javier Martin Artajo ($4.00) $1.25 
27. A SAINT IN HYDE PARK: Memories of Fr. 
Vincent McNabb, O.P. by E. A. Siderman 
$2.00) $ .75 
28. THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST by Rev. Paul Simon ($2.75) $ .90 
29. GARLIC FOR PEGASUS: The Life of Brother 
Benito de Goes, S.J. by Wilfred P. Schoenberg, 
S.J. ($3.50) $1.25 
30. DAYS OF JOY: Thoughts for all Times 

by William Stephenson, $.J. ($2.50) $ .70 
31. THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 

by Michael Cardinal von Faulhaber ($3.50) $1.20 
32. TWO WAYS OF LIFE 

by F. Sherwood Taylor ($2.00) $ .90 
33. THE LETTERS OF ST. TERESA OF JESUS 
translated and edited by E. Allison Peers. 

2 Vols. ($10.00). 

34. JESUS IN HIS OWN WORDS 

by Harold Roper, S.J. ($3.25) $1.00 
35. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 

by Thomas a Kem is, translated by Abbot Justin 
McCann, O.S.B. ($2.50 $ .70 
36. FAMILIAR PRAYERS: The Origin and History 
of Eleven Popular Prayers by Herbert Thurston, 
S.J. ($3.50) $ 
37. TREASURE UNTOLD: Reflections on the Apos- 
tles’ Creed by Rev. Albert J. Shamon 

$3.50) $1.50 


38. ROME AND RUSSIA 

by Sister Mary Just ($3.00) $1.00 
39. THE THREE GREATEST PRAYERS: Commen- 
taries on the Our Father, Hail Mary, and the 
Apostles’ Creed by St. Thomas Aquinas 

($2.00) $ .70 
40. THE LIGHT BEYOND: A Study of Haw- 
thorne’s Theology by Rev. Leonard J. Fick, 
Ph.D. ($3.50) $ .95 
41. THE ART OF PREACHING 


by Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. ($4.00) $1.50 
42. TWO CITIES: A stud 7, 3 Church-State 
Conflict by Paul Foster, O OP. ($ $ .60 
43. BENEDICTINE PEACE 

by Dom Idesbald Houtryve ($3.50) $1.00 


44. CONFERENCES OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 
translated by Joseph Leonard, C.M. 4 Vols. 
boxed ($16.00) $6.00 
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NEWMAN, FAITH AND THE BELIEVER 
om Philip Flanagan, D.D. ($3.75) 
Bs NATIONAL PATRIOTISM IN PAPAL TEACH- 
NG by Most Rev. John J. Wright ($4.50) $1.00 
a OUR TIME IS NOW: A Study of some 
Modern Congregations and Secular Institutes 
by Mary O’Leary ($2.50) $ .95 
48. ALL THINGS IN CHRIST: Selected Encyclicals 
and Documents of St. Pius X edited by Rev. 
Vincent A. Yzermans ($4.00) $1.75 
49. THE RULE OF ST. AUGUSTINE: With the 


Commentary of Blessed Alphonsus Orosce: 


a as 75) translated by Thomas A. Hand, O.S. 
50. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ST. VINCENT DE 
PAUL by Pierre Coste, C.M. 3 Vols. boxed 
($15.00) $6.00 
ot. MANUALE THEOLOGIAE DOGMATICAE by 
M. Herve. Only volumes 2, 3, and 4 of the 
Ioas edition. ($5.75) sas $ .50 
52. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN CARRO!L 
by Rev. Peter Guilday ($7.50) $2.75 
53. REVELATION AND REDEMPTION: A Sketch 
of the Theology of St. John by Dr. William 
Grossouw ($2.25) $ .95 


54. ON THE LOVE OF GOD 

by St. Bernard of Clairvaux ($2.75) $1.00 
55. THE FEARLESS HEART 

by Georges Bernanos ($2.25) $ .60 


56. MEDIAEVAL MYSTICAL TRADITION AND 
ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS by a Benedictine of 


Stanbrook ($2.75) $ .95 
57. THE SUN HER MANTLE 
by John Beevers ($3.25) $ .85 


58. ANCIENT DEVOTIONS TO THE SACRED 
HEART by Carthusian Monks ($2.75) $ .90 
59. THE CLOUD OF UNKNOWING AND OTHER 
TREATISES by an English Mystic of the 14th 


Century ($2.75) $1.10 
60. WORLD WITHOUT END 

by a Carmelite Nun ($2.25) $ .75 
61. HEARTBREAK [EARTH 

by a Carmelite Nun ($3.00) $ .75 
62. FRANCO OF SPAIN 

by S.F.A. Coles ($4.00) $1.75 
63, EACH HOUR REMAINS 

by a Carmelite Nun ($3.00) $ 735 


64. REMINISCENCES OF SISTER ELIZABETH OF 
THE TRINITY: Autobiographical writings by a 
Carmelite Nun ($3.50) $1.00 
65. SERMON NOTES ON THE SUNDAY PROP- 
ERS by Rev. F. H. Drinkwater ($2.00) $ .85 
66. THE INDWELLING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN 
THE SOULS OF THE JUST by Barthelemy Frocet, 
O.P. ($2.75) $1.00 


67. ‘LENT AND EASTER 

by Hermann Franke ($1.75) $ .65 
68. THE FATHER OF THE LITTLE FLOWER by 
Sister Genevieve of the Holy Face and of = 
Teresa ($1.50) $ .60 

+ CODE OF INTERNATIONAL ETHICS compiled 
FY, oo} The International Union of Social Stuiis 


70. vw LADY AND THE SUN: A poe er 
Fatima by Elizabeth Dockman ($4.00 $ .90 


71. THE ETERNAL PURPOSE 


by M. M. Philipon, O.P. ($2.25) $ .70 
72. MICKEY THE ANGEL 

by William P. Gillooly ($2.50) $ .60 
73. CARDINAL NEWMAN 

by J. Lewis May ($3.25) $1.00 
74, LIGHT OVER FATIMA 

by Charles C. O'Connell ($2.50) $ .75 
75. OUR LORD 

by Gerard Lake, S.J. ($2.00) $ .95 
76. THE IDEAL OF THE MONASTIC LIFE 

ky Germain Morin, O.S.B. $2.50) $1.00 
77. THE FAILING WINE 

by M. Oliver, O.Cist.R ($2.50) $ .90 
78. THE WISDOM OF FAITH 

by Msgr. Charles Journet ($4.25) $1.20 
79. THE PEWS TALK BACK 

by Luke Misset, C.P. ($1 nd $ .70 
80. EDWARD LEEN, C.S Biography by 
Michael O'Carroll, Gs. Pad ($3. 50) $1.00 
81. ESSAYS 

by Alice Meynell ($2.75) $ .95 
82. CAN CHRIST HELP ME? 

by C.C. Martindale, S.J. ($2.25) $ .70 


83. neo TO THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
ST. TERESA AND ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 
by E. Allison hate) ($3.50) $1.00 
84, JESUS THE SAVIOUR 

by Fr. James, O.F.M.Cap. ($2.50) $ .90 
85. A_ SPIRITUAL READER compiled by Francis 
Edw. Nugent ($3.50) $1.20 
86. THE CHRISTIAN IMAGINATION: = Studies 
in Religious Thought by Justus George Lawler 
($3.00) 60 


87. THE ODYSSEY OF FRANCIS XAVIER 
by Theodore Maynard ($3.00) $1.00 


. THE NATIONAL PASTORALS OF THE 
AMERICAN HIERARCHY (1792-1919) compiled 
by Peter Guilday ($3.00) $90 
89. MY SERVANT, CATHERINE: The Life of St. 
Catherine of Siena by Arrigo Levasti 
($4.00) $1.50 


90. IN CHRIST: A sketch of the theology of St. 
Paul by Dr. William Grossouw ($2.25) $ .95 
91. OUR LADY OF LOURDES 

by Bede Jarrett, O.P. ($1.50) $ .70 
92. LISTEN, MY CHILDREN: Talks on the Creed 
and Commandments by Rev. Raymond Gribbin 


($2.00) $ .90 
93. CO-RESPONSIBILITY IN INDUSTRY 

by Rev. Jeremiah Newman ($4.00) $1.75 
94. WHEN YOU PRAY 

by Richard Klaver, O.S.C. ($3.50) $1.20 


95. THE PRIEST IN OUR DAY compiled by 
Francis Edw. Nugent ($2.75) $ .95 
96. CATECHISM OF THE “SUMMA errs 
CA” by Thomas Pegues ($2.75) $ .90 

97. THOMAS AQUINAS 

by Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. ($3.50) $1.00 
98. ORDO HEBDOMADAE SANCTAE INSTAURA- 
TUS. A handsome edition for altar use. 
Imitation leather ($6.50) on 
Linen ($5.00 

99. GUIDE TO THE DOCUMENTS OF PIUS 4 
by Sister M. Claudia, 1.H.M. ($6.00) $2.50 
100. BIBLE IN CROSSWORDS: Crossword puzzles 
ton the Bible by Henry Michael $ 40 
( 


101. ORDER FOR THE RESTORED VIGIL OF 
EASTER: Latin and English edition published in 
1952. ($ .15) $ .05 
102. STANDING ON HOLY GROUND: Experi- 
ences and eg of the Holy Land by 
Robert Nash, S.J. ($2.75) $ .80 
103. CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE PARISH 
by Abbe G. Michonneau and Abbe R. Meurice 
($2.25) me = 
104. PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS AND 
aon CHURCH by Joseph McGlade, sc 
105. HOLINESS IS FOR EVERYONE 

by Martial Lekeux, O.F.M. ($2.50) $1.00 
106. PROGRESS IN THE ole 


by Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.SP $ .95 
107. THE CASE OF THERESE NEUMANN 

y Hilda C. Graef ($2.50) $ .75 
108. THE PRIMACY OF PETER 

by Msgr. Charles Journet ($2.75) $ .80 
109. THE PAPACY AND WORLD PEACE 

by Guido Gonella ($2.50) $ .40 
110. FIRST STEPS IN THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 

by Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.SP. ($2.50) $ .95 
111. RETREAT NOTES 

by Joseph Keating, S.J. ($1.75) $:3 
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112. THE CATHOLIC — OF GRACE 
by G. H. Joyce, S.J. ($2.50 9 
113. THE PRAYERS OF FATHER VINCENT Mc- 
NABB ($ .95) $ .40 
114. TO LOVE AND TO — by Ages 
du Coeur de Jesus, M.M. ($2.75) $ . 
115. THE LOVE OF JESUS TO PENITENTS ~ 
Henry Cardinal Manning ($1.50) $ .70 
116. OFFICIUM PARVUM BEATAE MARIAE VIR- 
GINIS. Latin edition approved by Pope Pius 
XII. ($2.75) $ .75 
117. A MISSIONARY COMPANION: A_ com- 
mentary on the Apostolic Faculties by Rev. J. 
de Reeper ($3.50) $ .90 
118. A BOOK OF SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTION. A 
spiritual classic of the 16th century by Abbot 
Blosius ($2.75) $ .80 
119. THE LIFE OF ST. STEPHEN HARDING 

by J. B. Dalgairns ($2.50) $ .70 
120. BLESSED ARE THEY. A unique. treatment of 
the contents of the Beatitudes in short-story 
form by Frank Baker ($3.00) $ .75 
121. es MESSAGE OF THERESE OF — 
by M. M. Philipon, O.P. ($2.00) $ .90 
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CROSS 
CROWN 


A Thomistic Quarterly 
of Spiritual Theology 


CROSS AND CROWN is by no 
means a technical journal directed 
exclusively to those who are trained 
in scientic theology. Rather, like the 
call to Christian perfection and sanc- 
tity itself, it is addressed to all Cath- 
olic readers who are in earnest about 
the perfection of their spiritual life. 


Through baptism man is raised to 
a supernatural level, and assumes the 
duty of striving to become perfect. 
So, it is the aim of spiritual theology 
to teach us how to be good Christians, 
how to be perfect—in a word, how to 
become saints. Hence CROSS AND 
CROWN is aimed at all Catholic 
readers—layfolk, sisters, brothers, 
and priests. And since CROSS AND 
CROWN is a publication by Domini- 
can Fathers, all of its articles have 
as background the teachings of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who is the official 
theologian of the Church. 


Sometimes the way of spirituality 
is illustrated by a biographical sketch. 
A case in point is the first English 
translation of the Autobiography of 
St. Gemma Galgani (by Fr. Colum- 
ban Browning, C.P.), which appeared 
serially in CROSS AND CROWN. 
These articles have since been re- 
printed in booklet form. 


A FREE copy of this reprint will 
be sent to you if you subscribe to 
CROSS AND CROWN at this time. 


Use the convenient coupon below 
for your subscription to CROSS 
AND CROWN. It notes that you are 
to receive the reprint FREE. 


CROSS AND CROWN 
B. Herder Book Co., Publishers 
15 & 17 So. Broadway, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Please enroll me as a subscriber to 
CROSS AND CROWN. Be sure to 
BIOGRAPHY OF ; - 
A 5 STF. GEMMA GAL 


$4.00 per year () $7.00 for 2 years [J 
Payment enclosed [J Bill me 0) 





book about the corrosive effects of 
war on an educated Japanese during 
the U.S. invasion of the Philippines 
in 1944. A major work, it is one of 
those rare books which represents 
humanity as a whole—and through- 
out it runs a rather mystifying thread 
of Christian reference. 

The setting of Fires on the Plain is 
the Philippine island of Leyte toward 
the end of the war when scattered 
and thoroughly demoralized Japanese 
troops were making a stumbling re- 
treat before the assaults of the Amer- 
ican army. During a heavy air bom- 
bardment Private Tamura is cut off 
from his company. With very little 
food, and weakened by an infected 
lung, he believes his own death to 
be imminent. That conviction gives 
him a strange clarity of mind, a de- 
tachment that strips him of hatred 
for the enemy and of all concern for 
his own welfare. But his repose is 
short-lived. With restrained artistry 
that is frequently poetic the author 
leads Private Tamura through a 
succession of ghoulish incidents, in- 
cluding cannibalism, that finally un- 
dermine his sanity and destroy his 
personality. Nothing is too clear at 
the end of the book except that Pri- 
vate Tamura, in a mental institution 
in Japan, is one of the flotsam of 
war. His last thoughts are about the 
Crucifixion, although he is only half 
alive in a gray mist of isolation, 
stagnation and listless contempt for 
the “idiots who start wars.” This is 
the defeat that a part of all armies 
suffer and Shohei Ooka has por- 
trayed it lyrically and powerfully. 

—ALAN YAMADA 
ALSO OF INTEREST 
THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION, edited by 
Melvin J. Lasky (Praeger, $5.00). A 
collection of papers—personal reports, 
letters, news releases, radio broadcasts, 
official statements—from hundreds of 
people involved directly or indirectly 
in the October uprising. The book 
documents day by day the attempt by 
the Hungarian people to end Russian 
control after a group of writers had 
spoken out quite freely at a series of 
meetings of the Petofi Circle, a govern- 
ment-sponsored organization set up to 
control the intellectuals. News of the 
writers’ demands for more freedom for 
their country spread across Hungary; 
a workers’ demonstration in Budapest 


on October 23 was fired on by nervous 
police—and the revolution was on—a 
nationwide, popular, unorganized up- 
rising that for a few short days turned 
Hungary toward the West and made 
Russian aggression more obvious than 
ever. The reports in the book come 
from a multitude of sources, from the 
several Hungarian governments in 
power during the revolution, from the 
Russians, from eyewitnesses of all 
kinds, including some amazingly frank 
Polish journalists who by telling their 
own people what the Russians were 
doing in Hungary could also indicate 
to the rest of the world what they were 
doing in Poland. Amazing incidents 
are reported: the bravery of the Hun- 
garian children in fighting Soviet 
tanks, the cowardice and fear of Hun- 
garian Communist leaders, the sym- 
pathy of Russian soldiers and officers 
for the revolution (some of them even 
joined the rebels). Some of the docu- 
ments are dull and repetitious, espec- 
cially those issued by the Communists 
(their papers are marked by an almost 
unbelievable air of falsity and stupid- 
ity), but most of the others bear the 
unmistakable spirit of men who have 
nothing to lose-and life itself to gain. 

—Janos Fopor 


CHILDREN OF THE SHADOWS, by Morris 
L. West (Doubleday, $3.00), is an an- 
guished call for justice for the poor 
of Italy, especially the scugnizzi, the 
homeless children who live in the back 
alleys of Naples. The author is an Aus- 
tralian Catholic writer who spent con- 
siderable time investigating the condi- 
tions of the Neapolitan poor and has 
made it his mission to publicize their 
plight. The lucky ones, Mr. West re- 
ports, live eight and nine to a room— 
the old, the young, men and women, the 
married, the unmarried, all in one bed. 
The others, the unemployed and the un- 
fortunate, live fifteen to a room, or sleep 
in the ruins of the city or on gratings 
and under barrows. The misery is na- 
tional, West says, and he goes on to 
castigate the Italians for the tremend- 
ous corruption that engulfs their coun- 
try—the rich who syphon off foreign 
relief funds and have so little faith in 
Italy that they won’t invest in their own 
businesses, the corrupt bureaucracy, the 
grasping middle classes. The proletariat 
are tainted by what they know is going 
on above, and, without the chance for 
an honest way of life, turn to crime, the 
black market and prostitution. Vast 
groups are lost to the Church, and by 
and large, Mr. West says, the clergy 
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THE MONTH 


Founded 1864 
Edited from London by the English Jesuits 


*THE MONTH is the leading Catholic review. Cardinal Newman called it 


“a first-rate journal.” Recently a distinguished English journalist who was 
shown a copy of THE MONTH wrote enthusiastically to the Editor, In the 
mass of muddle-headed, emotional, slogan-ridden thinking of our day, what 
a joy it is to come across clear cogent writing informed by a sense of values 
transcending the immediate and the ephemeral. . . . I am asking my secretary 
to make me a subscriber to the journal which comes like manna in the wilder- 
ness and rivers in a thirsty land. 


* Recent topics discussed in THE MONTH include: The National Rising in 


Hungary, Irish Immigration—Asset or Liability?, The Theory of Evolution, 
Psychiatry and Catholic Thought, The American Racial Situation, The Rus- 
sian Domestic Scene, Anglican Orders, Prison Life in Shanghai, Changing 
Policy in Divorce Courts, Mau Mau Terrorism, Self-Accusations of Political 
Prisoners, St. Maria Goretti, Recent Convert Clergy Explain How and Why, 
Married Priests or Married Deacons, Contemporary Ideas of the Soul, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 


Subscribe Today 


BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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New York 22, N. Y. 
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Good teachers hold the key to pupil 
growth in knowledge, grace, and social 
consciousness. To achieve this goal 

the wise educator uses every means 
available to her—especially such 
teaching aids as the weekly MESSENGERS 
and TREASURE CHEST which are planned 
specifically for that purpose. 

In grades 6 to 9 the YOUNG CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER, with its refreshing, varied 
content, integrates formal classroom 
instruction with reality. It also carries 
Catholic Civics Club study material. The 
JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER (for grades 
3 to 6) engagingly presents stories, 
pictures, and news from a Christian 
point of view. The three separate 
editions of Our LITTLE MESSENGER serve 
grades 1, 2, and 3, while the biweekly 
Catholic picture-story magazine 
TREASURE CHEST deals in fact and fun 
with a strong Christian flavor. 


Be sure your pupils are using the 
MESSENGERS and TREASURE CHEST this _ 
year. Place your order now. PE 


SSeS 


\ 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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are indifferent. Against this bleak scene 
are pitched men like Don Borelli, the 
Naples priest who lived as one of a gang 
of scugnizzi and finally established a 
small home for some of the boys. But 
Don Borelli can help only hundreds 
(and for a short time), while the poor 
total millions, and nothing is done. 
—Rocco BELuIn1 


From FAsHIONS TO THE FaTHERs, by 
Hilda C. Graef (Newman, $4.00). Con- 
yersion stories are not this reviewer’s 
dish, but the account of Miss Graef’s 
travels from the physical and spiritual 
chaos of Germany in the 1920’s to her 
reception into the Church is moving 
and even poignant. She was born into 
a Protestant world, rapidly disintegrat- 
ing into secularism; she experienced 
the astringencies of World War I, and 
grew more and more pagan in her be- 
liefs, although at the time of the Nazi 
rise she was teaching Scripture at a 
domestic science school in Berlin. Upon 
Hitler’s ascendancy, she learned that 
she was part Jewish, and eventually she 
joined the stream of refugees pouring 
out of Germany. She spent World War 
II in England, where her conversion 
was quietly effected. But her battles 
were not over; she was the author of a 
forthright book about Therese Neu- 
mann, the stigmatic of Konnersreuth, 
in which she cast grave and well docu- 
mented doubts upon the validity of 
the stigmata. Miss Graef says that 
Fraulein Neumann has consistently re- 
fused to obey her bishop about sub- 
mitting to an examination, and that her 
attitude toward both clergy and public 
doesn’t give credence to the reports of 
her sanctity. In her investigation Miss 
Graef had the support of many priests, 
but her book drew a storm of protest, 
and from what she indicates in the auto- 
biography, the battle has not yet ended. 

—STANLEY WHITE 


Our Dairy Poison, by Leonard Wick- 
enden (Devin-Adair, $3.00). A contro- 
versial book that makes an out-and-out 
attack on the widespread use of chem- 
icals in our food and drink. Mr. Wick- 
enden, a chemist by profession, is a 
voluble representative of the strong, 
vocal minority who believe that the tra- 
ditional agricultural techniques of the 
past (i.e. “organic” or natural ferti- 
lizers and the encouragement of bene- 
ficial wild life) produce more and bet- 
ter food. Mr. Wickenden claims that 
our continued use of chemical ferti- 
lizers, sprays, preservatives and addi- 
tives is proving more dangerous to man 
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than to pests and bacteria. He also says 
that such artificial agents upset the 
whole delicate balance of nature by 
destroying many helpful creatures 
(beés, for example) as well as the 
natural enemies of harmful insects. 
Mr. Wickenden claims (and he quotes 
agricultural experts who unwittingly 
prove it) that the insect world builds 
immunities to every pest-killer we 
have developed and is reproducing 
itself as rapidly as ever. At the same 
time, the human body is slowly storing 
up a harmful accumulation of chem- 
icals deposited on foods by fertilizers 
and sprays, plus the flourides and hor- 
mone extracts injected into so much 
food, especially meat. Much of the 
book is based upon the little known 
Congressional investigations of the 
early 1950’s which probed the use of 
chemicals in food industries. Unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Wickenden’s case, his 
indictment is partially negated by the 
use of outdated examples, but the 
charges he makes are frightening in 
their sevtrity and scope. The problem 
is not only medical but moral, and 
should be looked into by the conscien- 
tious Christian—Boris YAMPOLSKY 


In A GreEAT TRADITION, by the Bene- 
dictines of Stanbrook (Harper, $5.00), 
brings to life the remarkable personality 
of Dame Laurentia McLachlan, the 
Lady Abbess of Stanbrook. In the clois- 
ter Dame Laurentia’s many talents de- 
veloped to an enviable degree; as a nun 
she became the thoroughly integrated, 
holy person whom she herself assures 
us she could never have been had she 
remained in the world. Chief among her 
gifts was a happy faculty for friendship. 
From behind her grille Dame Laurentia 
had friends of all faiths and from every 
walk of life. Sir Sidney Cockerell, a 
staunch agnostic, was one of them and 
through him she came to know George 
Bernard Shaw, who once described her 
as “an enclosed nun with an unenclosed 
mind.” In spite of sharp differences of 
opinion their friendship endured until 
death separated them. Their correspond- 
ence reveals a fascinating, little-known 
side of Shaw’s complex character. He 
constantly asked for her prayers, and 
sent her unpublished proofs of all his 
books; although his Black Girl in Her 
Search for God caused a temporary 
split between them. (Dame Laurentia 
considered it blasphemous.) The rift 
was healed a few years later when 
Shaw, thinking she had died, wrote a 
touching and humble letter of apology 
to Stanbrook. The friendship, which 








ANNOUNCING MORE 
QUALITY CATHOLIC 
BOOKS FROM FIDES 


Ready Now ... 


MARRIAGE IS HOLY 
Edited by H. Caffarel $3.75 


An intuitive exploration of the spiritual 
and Sacramental character of mar- 
riage, translated from the French by 
Bernard G. Murchland, C.S.C. This col- 
lection of essays, written in a prose that 
approaches poetry in its intensity, re- 
joices with the couple united in Christ 
and makes the great mystery of Chris- 
tian marriage more meaningful for the 
reader. A deeply reverent study of the 
married vocation for those wanting to 
further their understanding of marriage 
as a Sacrament. The discussion ques- 
tions on each chapter make MARRIAGE 
IS HOLY an excellent guide for lay 
study groups. 


Ready November |... 


THE MODERN APOSTLE 
Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 


Another outstanding contribution to the 
study of the Lay Apostolate from 
FIDES PUBLISHERS. By an authority in 
the field. This book is a plainspoken 
and realistic study of the conditions 
that brought the apostolate into exist- 
ence, the spirituality of the apostolate 
and the role of the layman in the 
Church. Father Putz, professor of the- 
ology at the University of Notre Dame, 
has been chaplain to many Catholic 
Action groups and is the editor of THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, U.S.A. 


Also Coming Soon .. . 


TOGETHER IN MARRIAGE 
Dr. John Kane 


ONE IN CHRIST 
liltud Evans, O.P. 


THE MEANING OF 
CHRISTMAS 
A. M. Avril, O.P. 


KEY TO THE PSALMS 
Mary Perkins Ryan 
at all bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
Chicago 19, Illinois 
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Look who’s teacher's pet! 


JUBILEE adds color, facts, 
background to 


During the coming year JUBILEE will con- 
tinue to range widely over the whole Cath- 
olic scene, past and present. Scheduled for 
the coming months are more of JUBILEE’S 
noted articles on the liturgy and the Old 
Testament, new studies of saints, reports 


any classroom 


COMMENTS ABOUT JUBILEE 


“JUBILEE fits my teaching program as though it were 
hand-tailored. No need to urge my pupils to read 
it... they love its clear, dramatic presentation 

of Catholic life and doctrine .. . the way it respects 
their intelligence.” 


“Informative, inspiring, lucid and full of visual 
delights ... that’s JUBILEE! I can’t tell you how 
helpful it’s been in our school. We use it not 
only in religion classes, but also in social science, 
art and literature courses. Incidentally, 

your special classroom rates are a big help.” 


“Your articles are invaluable material for essay 
assignments, debates, panel discussions and speeches. 
I don’t know of another magazine which gives such 
thorough backgrounding in so easily available and 
stimulating a form.” 


on political, social and cultural events. 


> JUBILEE has bargain rates for school orders. For 
further information and order forms, write to— 
The School Plan Director 
JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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probably has few parallels in history, 
was then resumed. 

While this correspondence alone is of 
absorbing interest, the book as a whole 
is much more than this. Written by the 
nuns of Stanbrook entirely without sen- 
timentality, as a tribute to an outstand- 
ing religious and an amazing woman, it 
is in essence the story of a way of life, 
hidden yet vital, enduring through the 
centuries.—JANET KNIGHT 


Tue WHITE Fatuers, by Glenn D. Kitt- 
ler (Harper, $5.00). A brisk, imagina- 
tive and highly readable account of the 
life of Charles Cardinal Lavigerie and 
of the African missionary society which 
he founded nearly a century ago. 
Lavigerie as an Archbishop of Al- 
giers was a dynamic, brilliant and saint- 
ly Frenchman who loved Africa and was 
an indomitable enemy of the age’s co- 
lonialist greed. A realist in his apostolic 
fervor, he insisted throughout his life 
that if Christianity were to take root in 
Africa it would never be enough to 
preach the faith to the natives; the 
Church would be obliged to offer tem- 
poral assistance as well as spiritual in- 


struction. There was a need, he felt, for - 


anew missionary order, specifically ded- 
icated to Africa. He saw its members 
entering into the lives of Africans, Mos- 
lem and pagan, learning their lan- 
guages, providing medical care and 
agricultural advice, teaching the people 
to read and write, dispelling supersti- 
tion and fear. The foundation of the 
order of White Fathers, and after them, 
of the White Sisters, saw the work suc- 
cessfully begun. 

Lavigerie’s rule for the order pro- 
vides a rigorous novitiate. Primary 
stress is put upon the development of 
a vital interior life: no activity must 
interfere with prescribed hours of medi- 
tation. This cultivation of the spirit has 
proved to be the priests’ strongest de- 
fense against the danger, discourage- 
ment and disease that continually sur- 
round and oppress them. Usually work- 
ing in teams of three, the White Fathers 
are flexible in their operations, building 
hospitals, schools and churches, and 
everywhere training Africans to assume 
responsibility. Lavigerie and the White 
Fathers worked to promote self-govern- 
ment for Africa, a fact which hardly 
endeared them to European colonials. 
Still they persisted, and today the num- 
ber of African leaders educated by 
White Fathers and Sisters is testimony 
to the devotion of these missionaries 
and to the Cardinal’s vision and cour- 
age.—O.B. 
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THE Last Micration, by Vincent Cro- 
nin (Dutton, $4.50), is a true fable of 
the clash of natural man with the forces 
of the modern state. A tragedy of epic 
dimensions, it is the poetically pre- 
sented account of a fight by the twelve 
tribes of the Falqani, a group of 100,- 
000 Persian herdsmen, to resist an at- 
tempt by their government to settle 
them by force. Each spring, under the 
leadership of their young Ilkhan, Euro- 
pean-educated and highly intelligent, 
the Falqani migrate from the coastal 
plains to Persia’s Sagros mountains, 
where their sheep and goats fatten up 
and crops are grown. A brave, healthy, 
witty and self-confident group, they are 
only a small section of the five million 
nomads in Persia (a quarter of the 
country’s population). Upon the Falqa- 


ni descends an international commis-— 


sion which has given itself four hours to 
study the nomads and make recommen- 
dations to bolster the Teheran decision 
that in order to achieve national “unity” 
and to attract foreign aid the Falqani 
must be settled. But as the Falqani 
know from experience, settlement means 
the death of their herds and the de- 
struction of the tribes. Against this im- 


pending tragedy Cronin works out the ° 


final catharsis of the Ilkhan’s fight 
against exile and the settlement of the 
tribe, their abortive attempt at resisting 
the troops sent against them, and the 
final heroic battle in which the Ilkhan 
desperately gives his life. But progress 
wins, and the Falqani join the numer- 
ous other martyrs in civilization’s bone- 
yard—an event that the Persian govern- 
ment has tried to conceal from the 


world. A beautiful work. 
—CHRISTOPHER WOODHOUSE 


Tue Hippen Persuapers, by Vance 
Packard (McKay, $4.00), tackles head- 
on the whole program of modern mer- 
chandising methods, and while Mr. 
Packard’s aim is sharp and his infight- 
ing keen, it’s obvious that the Goliath 
is not going to topple over so easily. 
In brief, almost everything that’s sold 
nowadays (as if you didn’t know) is 
marketed not on the basis of its intrin- 
sic value, but on the strength of the 
consumer’s fears, greed, sex urges, need 
for a father or mother image, etc. The 
technique behind such selling is called 
“motivational research,” or “sales in 
depth,” and is used to sell almost every 
item from diapers to cake mixes to 
magazines to automobiles and houses. 
The MR people have developed innum- 
erable techniques to make you buy what 
you don’t want, or something else than 
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8 x 10 inch photograph $2 
This is the picture from the 
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CHRIST IN CHRISTMAS ACTIVITIES 
2579 N. 35th St., Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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FREE 


souvenir recording of the Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, reading 
in English the prayer for peace 
and giving the papal blessing .. . 
FREE with every order of 


HAIL, HOLY QUEEN 


an LP recording of music in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin sung 
by the Trappist monks of Geth- 
semani. 


$3.75 including postage. 


SPECIAL THIS MONTH 
all long-playing records 

All $3.98 LP’s ....:........... $2.91 

All $4.98 LP’s ................ $3.69 

Fue SS Bee oo 
25% off on albums over $6.00 


Minimum order $10.00. Send 
check or money order, including 
65¢ for postage, insurance and 
handling to: 


AUDIO SHOWCASE 
1220 First Ave., N. ¥Y. 21, N. Y. 
Free catalog on request 














AGENTS WANTED 


JUBILEE LOOKING FOR NEW 
AGENTS, ALSO ANXIOUS FOR 
OLD AGENTS FALLEN INTO 
TROUGH OF INACTIVITY TO 
PICK UP SALES KITS AGAIN. 
JUBILEE READY WITH ADVICE, 
SUGGESTIONS, IDEAS, TIPS, 
PLENTY OF EACH... 


SELLING JUBILEE PLEASANT 
WORK, NO PRESSURE, 
BOUNTIFUL REWARDS (SOME 
IN HEAVEN), BUT 
COMMISSIONS, TOO... 


JUBILEE GREAT MAGAZINE, 
TOO GOOD TO KEEP TO SELF, 
WELL-KNOWN CHRISTIAN 
PRINCIPLE SHOULD SHARE 
GOOD THINGS WITH FRIENDS, 
OTHERS . . « 


WRITE AT ONCE TO: 

MR. THOMAS LYNN 

FIELD MANAGER, JUBILEE 

377 FOURTH AVENUE, N. Y. 16 





what you are shopping for, or a replace- 
ment for something that already works. 
This, says Mr. Packard, is immoral, but 
then again, the MR experts will tell 
you that morality never sold any soap. 


Highly recommended. 
—Gerorce W. Watson 


THe Unknown Sotpier, by Vaino 
Linna (Putnam, $4.00). Still another 
war novel (as usual, labeled “The great 
European best seller”), this time by a 
Finn about his country’s role in World 
War II, and as good as most of those by 
other Axis nationals. The Finns (most 
people have forgotten this) joined the 
German attack on Russia in 194] in an 
attempt to gain back the territory lost 
to Russia in 1939. They retook Karelia 
and tried to consolidate their positions 
on older Finnish territory beyond. It is 


' this costly counter-invasion, the long at- 


tempt at digging in on their ancient 
frontiers and the disastrous retreat 
that form the background for Linna’s 
book, a universal story of a group of 
men, underfed, undersupplied, hating 
war and the army, who are gradually 
annihilated by the enemy and end com- 
pletely disillusioned.—B.Y. 


Wino BETWEEN THE Wor ps, by Robert 
Ford (McKay, $4.50). A tragic account 
of the swallowing up of Tibet by Red 
China. The author, an Englishman who 
was one of three Europeans in the coun- 
try before the disaster, had a wonderful 
time as the head of radio communica- 
tions in eastern Tibet, and he is vastly 
upset and ashamed that the West, which 
fought the Communists in Korea, ac- 
cepted without question, at the same 
period, the Communist claim to Tibet. 
Mr. Ford was arrested by the invaders 
and spent five years in their prisons— 
under constant psychological pressure 
to confess to being a British agent. He 
wasn’t, but he finally gave in to the 
brainwashing before he was freed. An 
interesting book.—C.W. 


PortucaL, by Yves Bottineau (Studio 
Crowell, $8.50). A beautiful collection 
of photographs (with a long explana- 
tory text) about one of the quietest and 
most individualistic countries of the 
world, an ancient Christian land of 
striking Moorish influences. As it comes 
through in the photographs, Portugal is 
a land of intensity and grace: thin, 
dark, black-shawled women carrying 
slender jars on their heads, ornate 
white-washed churches, delicate-prowed 
fishing boats, a line of fisherman asleep 
on their stomachs in the sand, the sad 


smile of a shepherd boy, a fishing skiff 
bearing the legend Virgem Maria 
Nazareth.—R.B. 


THe Square Pecs, by Irving Wallace 
(Knopf, $5.00). A delightful book 
about a group of people who insisted 
upon being themselves, no matter what 
society said. Since conformity is pretty 
much the way of being non-conformist 
today, Mr. Wallace has had to cast into 
the 19th century for his subjects, 
Among them are a woman who began 
the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, sev- 
eral self-styled kings, a man who could 
prove the earth was hollow and interior- 
ly inhabited, and the entrepreneur who 
was the original of Jules Verne’s Phile- 


as Fogg.—C.W. 


ALSO NOTED 

Dairy Missa or THE Mysticat Bopy, 
edited by the Maryknoll Fathers (P. J. 
Kenedy, $8.00, $11.50, $14.50, depend- 
ing on binding). A new missal designed 
for easy use—the new translation of 
many sections avoids Latinisms, there 
are excellent line drawings by William 
Cladek, and the pages containing the 
ordinary of the Mass are strikingly de- 
signed. 


How To Enyoy Work ANnp Get More 
Fun Our or Lire, by O. A. Battista 
(Prentice Hall, $4.95). A self-help book 
for the office, home and golf course 
which really lives up to the title. Dr. 
Battista supplies a steady stream of 
rather practical suggestions that illus- 
trate his title. It’s up to the reader to 
furnish the energy and will power. 


Tue First Jesuit, by Mary Purcell 
(Newman, $5.00). A biography of Saint 
Ignatius Loyola which, because of its 
intelligent approach to the basic facts 
and a better-than-average style of writ- 
ing, makes that formidable figure seem 
human and lovable. 


Hymns or THE Roman Liturey, by 
Joseph Connelly (Newman, $5.00). A 
rather specialized and technical work, 
comprising the original Latin and an 
English translation of 144 common 
hymns, with scholarly footnotes. Inclu- 
sion of the music, though it may have 
been beyond the original intent of the 
book, would have made it more valu- 


able. 


A CoMMENTARY ON A SHorT Breviary, 
by J. J. Kugler (Salesiana Publishers, 
$3.75). A helpful guide by a Salesian 
priest for the many lay people and 
religious who are now saying the Divine 
Office in shortened (and vernacular) 
forms. 


JUBILEE 
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Life today is often a matter of equilibrium. Among 
the conflicting pressures, the bewildering alternatives 
we face, it is difficult to keep one’s balance. The 
JUBILEE man has found the way. In fact, he is so well- 
balanced that he can help other people maintain a 
poise of their own. This is because he reads a maga- 
zine which calmly appraises the values of the world, 
weights them against eternity and offers guidance of 
an especially trustworthy and steady kind. That’s the 
trick. By reading JUBILEE, the JUBILEE man can have 
it said of him that he is, simultaneously, a man with 
his two feet on the ground and his head in the clouds, 


To the editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


(0 Please enter my special introductory subscription to 
JUBILEE of 15 months for only $5 and send me free Daniel 











This offer good until October 1. Add $1 extra for all 
foreign subscriptions. 


Halévy’s Péguy (] Payment enclosed. OC Bill me. - 
NAME 
STREET 
CITY ZONE STATE 


THE WELL-BALANCED JUBILEE MAN 





that he is on his toes, in the swim, up in the air and 
on the ball. Wouldn’t you like to have all that said of 
you? 

Consider the subjects on which, over the next few 
months, JUBILEE will keep you informed—new activi- 


ties of laymen in the world (via articles on lay mis- 
sionaries and secular institutes); an article on the 
use of the vernacular in the liturgy; reports on Eng- 
land’s developing race problem and on the clash 
between Catholics and Socialists in Belgium; an 
article about the Church in Spain by that country’s 
leading novelist, Jose Maria Gironella; a “how-to” 
article about making vestments for your church; a 
long report about the “uncensored” edition of the 
life of Saint Thérése of Lisieux; many educational 
features including the Montessori method and Sacred 
Heart schools. 


FREE 
steadily and in such large numbers to our special 


Potential JUBILEE readers have responded so 


offer—originally scheduled to end on Labor Day— 
that we’re extending it to October Ist. For only $5 
you can receive 15 months of JUBILEE plus a free copy 
of Péguy by Daniel Halévy (list price, $3.00), the 
penetrating biography of the man who ranks with 
Maritain, Bernanos and Mauriac in influencing this 
century. 








THE WIDOW WINS AT LAST! 


Is Uncle Peter getting married? We had a sinking feeling something 
was up when his last letter asked us to keep Saturdays in September 
open. If there’s anyone we don’t enjoy batting a mystery back and 
forth with it’s Uncle Peter, so we sent an urgent request for 
enlightenment. We stand enlightened. It seems that Uncle, who, 

as we told you, went visiting a Nebraska, widow who had sent in a 
grossly flattering picture of him in the-Look-Alike contest, found his 
heart’s desire. She baked him an All-American apple pie, turned 

the collars of his ragged shirts, proved delightfully knowledgeable 
about fishing, and only smiled when his moustache knocked over and 
broke her finest egg-cup. It has been a whirlwind romance. The 
widow was particularly impressed by Uncle’s Duesenberg. All the 
information we have on the wedding, as we said, is that it will be 
some Saturday in September. But we would like to surprise Uncle 
and Aunt Hattie with a really appropriate gift, so we'd better start 
saving up. You can help by looking over Uncle’s book bargains— 
including some new items we managed to snare in his absence—and 
sending in your order today. You'll be doing yourself a favor 
(they’re books you’ve always wanted) as well as helping a really 
deserving—if slightly incredible—couple get off to a good start 


in their great adventure. 


$4.00 EACH 


41) INDUSTRIAL DESIGN IN AMERICA. 
A picture and text surv of recent 
ac in various graphic and con- 
struction fields that should be of — in- 
terest to , architects and ers of 
clean lines. (List price, $12.50) 


50) VELASQUEZ. A handsome volume of 

; palo including many color plates, 
Spain’s great master. Intro- 
‘ose Ortega y Gasset. (List 


r 
of the art oF, 
price, $7 


$3.00 EACH 


‘> RGOMANESQUE MURAL PAINTING 
BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA, by Jiri 
Masin. egies | reproductions of the high- 
ly mature but little-known medieval church 
murals of Czechoslovakia. Color plates. 
(List price, $10.00) 


$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mourouz. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in t 
Church. (List price, $5.00) 
54) WALLS ARE CRUMBLING, by Rev. 
John M. Oesterreicher. The stories of seven 
Jewish philosophers who, some fully, some 
vy lly, discovered Christ and thus 
“remained more than ever faithful to Is- 
rael and to its vocation.” (List price, $5.00) 


55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each 
day of the year, selected from the writings 
= ancient and modern martyrs, philoso- 
Dp 
$4. 


"5° apologists and mystics. (List price, 


$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An in- 
tensive and sympathetic study of the con- 
troversial third century Scriptural inter- 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, edited 
by Frank Sheed. An excellent collection 
(+) Lord by dozens of au- 
thors including Chesterton, Karl Adam, 
Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, $4.00) 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
arene, Se gon ad 022. eee i 
an era: S, cho’ an 
theo ns probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List e, $4.00) 


52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit w as a foundation stone of 
Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
historian, exegete, sniritual director, hu- 
manist and translator. (List price, $4.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


yee HOUSE THAT NINO BUILT, by 
Giovanni Guareschi. In which the author 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Note: this list valid for September, 1957 only. 
Please do not order from out-dated lists. 


0 Enclosed is $___ for the following (please circle key numbers of 


the books you want): 
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of the Don Camillo stories turns rs E 
morous subject closer at hande—his" aa : 
family. (List price, $3.00 s 


23) GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 
edited by Father Cuthbert, O.F.M. C 
Four distinguished English Catholics_-M | 
D’Arcy, S.J., Ch her Dawson, C. C. 
Martindale, $.J., and E. I. Watkin—explai 
central Catholic doctrines in lucid essays 
addressed to the ordinarily intelligent 
reader. (List price, $3.00) 


35) WORDS OF FAITH, by Francois * 
riac. Six speeches, delivered at core 
times during the last 30 years, which offer 
profoundly ee. ideas on such 
themes as the earthl ope of Christians 
the nature of anguish, and the future of 
Christian civilization. (List price, $2.75) 


34) LETTERS ON ART AND LITERAT 
by Francois Mauriac. A_ grou 
which Mauriac wrote to clari: 
challenge a position or def: a thesis. 
addressees include Albert Camus, 
Cocteau and Jacques Riviere, and the sub- 
jects range from the Claudel-Gide corre- 
ence to the death of Georges Bernanos. 
(List price, $3.00) 


44) FROM CONFUCIUS TO CHRIST. 
Paul Sih. The stimulating account of ry 
conversion by a noted Chinese diplomat 
and writer. (List price, $3.00) 


8) ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE, by 
Agnes de la Gorce. The story of the 
strange and wonderful beggar-saint, a 
monk without a cloister, who in his wan- 
derings was a witness to eternity, and in 
his poverty, to the treasures of heaven. 
(List price, $3.00) 





Six Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The st of an © 
upper-class we dissolving ander the 
pressure of socia qnenge and tryi to | 
find its separate identities. (List, 35.00) 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY. 
Two short novels 
love and hate against a background of © 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00) ’ 


37) THE LAMB. Mauriac’s latest novel, a 
story of sacrifice which introduces a new 
note of optimism and joy. (List price, $3.00) 


38) FLESH AND BLOOD. A powerful sto 

ofa ome pnt aan caught up tn i. 
relations 2 dener’s — 

son, (List price, $3.00) . oo 


39) THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. An 
account of two contrasting yet related love 
affairs in a provincial town. (List, $3.00) 


18) THERESE. One of Mauriac’s greatest 
works, the penetration of the soul of a ~ 
es oo ee 4 a evilly but AP. 
er inherent courage a = 
nity. (List price, $3.00) wie . 


$1.00 EACH 


46) EASTERN CATHOLIC WORSHIP, by 
Donald Attwater. An extremely valuable 
book that contains translations of a num- 
ber of Eastern Catholic liturgies and a 
a be introduction to Eastern worship. 
(List price, $2.50) 


53) GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT, by Sieg- 
mund Levaire. A discussion of the great 
Mass, the first polemmonic Mass ever writ- 
ten, composed by one of the giants of the 
14th century—a book which bears exam- 
ination in the light of the current contro- 
$508) x about music in church. (List price, 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald ~ 
Knox. An admirably clear exposition of 
S. Paul’s teachings concerning the way ~ 
Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msgr. 
Knozx’s experience as translator of the Hol 
Bible makes him an especially well-fitte 
commentator. (List price, $1.75) 


47) SALVATION OF THE NATIONS, by ~ 
Jean Danielou. An essay on missionary ~ 

‘oblems, with special emp on Asia, || 
hat remains nopare while steering clear ~ 
* wishful thinking and rationalizations. ~ 
(List ce, $2.00) BS 


Shift RSEAT ON Cantera mmr, | 
acques n, » 8 ‘2 
stud ‘alah conde neo oath to Dr. Mari- 


Jean | 


bing the nature of © 


a pas- — 


tains massive synthesis of Thomism and 


Please make check or to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. modern thought. (List price, $2.75) 
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